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is the hundreds of thousands who own 
Norge Rollator Refrigerators, Norge high 
quality is taken as a matter of course. Survey 
shows that a large percentage of them are buy- 
ing or contemplate buying other Norge appli- 
ances—ranges, washers, ironers, oil burners, 
Fine-Air furnaces. 


America’s confidence in Norge is well mer- 
ited. Norge has earned this confidence by con- 
stant striving to build the best—to make the 
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best still better. “Progressive dis- 
satisfaction” on the part of Norge 
results in possessive satisfaction 
among owners of Norge prod- 
ucts. Proved by every possible 
laboratory, factory and home test 
—approved by owners—Norge 
products are constantly improved 
to give American homemakers 
the greatest possible return on 
their investment. 


Get acquainted with the Norge dealer in 
your neighborhood. You'll find him a pro- 
gressive merchant, for Norge dealers are care- 
fully selected. See the Norge line of high qual- 
ity home appliances for yourself—compare 
them from every standpoint with comparable 
products. Or, if you prefer, write to us direct 
for the name of the nearest Norge distributor. 
NORGE DIVISION Borg-Warner Corporation, 606-670 


East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Michigan... . In Canada, 
Canadian Radio Corporation, 622 Fleet St., W., Toronto, Ontario 
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Storage Files 
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NEXT MONTH—BUYER’S GUIDE—SPRING EDITION 


RAND M&NALLY BANKERS MONTHLY 


SAVE money by dealing direct with the most reputable and reliable manu- 


facturers of bank supplies and equipment. In our April issue will appear 


the Spring edition of the Buyer’s Guide. Listed therein will be over 


500 of the country’s best known distributors of bank supplies and service. 


WATCH for the April issue of RAND MSNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY. 


Keep this number in your files for ready purchasing reference. 


FOR quality merchandise, excellent service and savings to you, deal 
direct. Use the Spring issue of the Buyer’s Guide—appearing in 
the April number of RAND MSNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY. 





When The Weather Gods Frowned 


ET’S turn back a few pages of history, back 

to 1934 when we experienced what was 
perhaps the worst drouth in our history. In 
many sections crops were a total loss; cattle, 
hogs, and other livestock were sacrificed for 
want of feed. There was not even enough feed 
for horses on farms where horse power was 
farm power. 

Farmers didn’t quit farming. They carried 
on, for there was the next year to look forward 
to. What happened? Many of them disposed 
of their horses and bought John Deere Tractors, 
for John Deere Tractors operated on low-cost 
fuel, and when they didn’t work they didn’t eat. 

Then came 1935. In contrast to 1934, Jupiter 
Pluvius turned on the faucets to give us one of 

the wettest springs in many 
sections ever experienced. 
Soil preparation was de- 
layed; planting was late; 
weeds crept in to steal the 


show. But there were good days now and then. 
The farmer with his John Deere Tractor took 
full advantage of them. With greater capacity 
under his control, he doubled and tripled the 
amount of work he formerly did with horses. 

Sundown was no longer the end of his day, 
for he had at his command untiring power. In 
many cases he kept going day and night— 
plowing, disking, planting, and cultivating. He 
took full advantage ot favorable conditions. 
Thus, the John Deere Tractor farmer beat the 
weather gods at their own game. 


* * * * 


There are twelve models of John Deere two- 
cylinder tractors now available—a type and size 
tor practically every size of farm and every kind 
of crop. Their simplicity, accessibility and 
ruggedness, plus the ability to successfully 
burn the low-cost fuels, mark them as the 
practical, economical tractors for farm use. 


If you haven't a copy of “Better Farming,” the catalog that covers John Deere 
Tractors and equipment, ask your stenographer to write John Deere, Moline, 
Illinois, for ““Better Farming” booklet B-2. 


JOHN DEERE ° Mourne, Intr1no1s 
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Comparison 


There is always benefit from 
cofnparing policies and methods 
used in one bank with those used 
in another. Bankers who have 
had the time and money neces- 
sary to visit many other banks 
have usually benefited from 
these visits. On the other hand, 
those who have not had the time, 
but who have compared their 
methods and policies with those 
described in this magazine have 
benefited in the same way. 

Even though the method used 
by another institution as de- 
scribed on these pages does not 
seem to be better than the one 
you are using, there is a benefit 
from knowing what the other 
fellow is doing. There is satis- 
faction and conviction in dis- 
covering that your plan is as 
good as, or better, than others. 

However, the most important 
reason for comparing plans is to 
study basic principles. There is 
a principle back of every method. 
The technique in applying that 
principle in your bank may 
little different than the technique 
of applying it in another bank, 
but the technique is not so im- 
portant as the principle. That 
is why these pages have been 
devoted for 52 years to the 
exchange of ideas between 
banks. . 


Technique 


In the last few years, technique 
has become more important than 
heretofore. Bank income has 
been greatly reduced. A bank 
using the right operating prin- 
ciples has had to give consider- 
ation to technique because a 
principle may be applied in 
many different ways and one 
way may be too expensive for 
present conditions. 

A cashier who recognizes that 
some of his employees have idle 
time, can often readjust the 
work so that the idle time can be 
used for necessary activities. 
As a rule this does not result in 
a reduction in employees, but 
rather in an increase in business. 
This increase in business has 
actually been experienced in a 
number of banks. They have 
discovered that more items can 
be handled without additional 
help, if the cashier is watching 
for ideas that will improve the 
technique of his operating rou- 
tine. 


M. G. Hermetet 


Assistant Editor; A. F. Weise, Business Man- 
ager; Howard F.Wintrol, Advertising Manager; 
Richard F. Durham, Eastern Representative; 
J. A. Frost, Western Representative; 8. C. 
Cowing, Pacific Coast Representative; David 
Friday and Joseph Stagg Lawrence, Contrib- 
uting Editors. 
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Dhe EDITOR’S Vewoin 


In talking with a bank 
customer who had been 
refused a loan, he asked 
this question, ‘Why in 
heck can’t these loan 
officers be human? You 
would think they were a 
different breed of human- 
ity, the way they act when 
talking about a prospective loan.” 

In order to find out why this prospective 
borrower had been turned down, I asked him a 
number of questions. Then I visited the loan 
officer, without letting him know that I had talked 
with his customer. 

A little detective work disclosed the fact that 
the only reason this man had been refused a loan 
was that the loan officer believed that the borrower 
had himself loaned money to a relative of his in 
whom the banker had no faith. The officer felt 
that if the customer would make such a loan, that 
he was using poor judgment and so ought not to 
be accommodated by the bank. 

If this loan officer had been human enough to 
ask this man frankly about this affair, he would 
have discovered, as I did, that the loan had been 
paid and the bank’s borrower was entirely clear 
in the matter. 

The loan officer had told me in my conversation 
with him that he would have made the loan if it 
had not been for his belief that this man had 
made a foolish bargain with a relative. 

If this loan officer had been human enough to 
talk frankly with his customer—tell him why he 
refused the loan—and ask him the situation with 
respect to anything else in his business trans- 
actions that the loan officer did not like, the bank 
would have had a loan which, the loan officer 
told me, would have been good, otherwise. 

The customer would have been taken care of 
on an important business transaction and would 
have been a booster for the bank instead of a 
knocker. 


HUMAN 
LOAN 
OFFICERS 
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@A scientist announces that he has grown 
potatoes at the rate of 2,000 bushels per acre. 
He also has a way for growing so many tomatoes 
in a small greenhouse, that no one else in the 
neighborhood needs to grow any. As a matter 
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of fact, it would be entirely possible to produce 
all of the food needed by the 123,000,000 in the 
United States on less than one-tenth of the farms 
we now have. Doesn't this emphasize the fact 
that we need to find more industrial occupations 
for our workers? We can consume only so much 
food, but we can use many more mechanical 
devices than have yet been thought of. 


a 


@ In spite of the fact that bank operating routine 
seems to be well standardized, there are cashiers 
who are discovering new time-saving ideas by 
continually asking themselves why this or that 
job must be done in the same old way. 


io 


A New England news- 
paper recently published 
the startling news that a 
youth 23 years old, who 
graduated from High 
School, studied one year 
in a business college, and 
then worked for five years 
in a bank, had been 
appointed to the position of state bank examiner. 
If that is all the education and experience a 
bank examiner needs, how can we possibly have 
confidence in a governmental examination? For- 
tunately, the operations of this inexperienced boy 
are confined to only one state, but cases are 
known in which boys just out of High School have 
been appointed bank examiners in other states. 
Why is the importance of a bank examiner 
held so lightly? If it is no more important than 
this news item would indicate, then why should 
bankers have to pay so much for the work? 
Would you hire a boy 23 years old without a 
college education to be the auditor of your bank? 
Would you hire a mere boy to be the president 
of your bank? Of course not! Yet this 23-year- 
old youth is examining the activities of men who 
have spent years in the business—men who have 
had a thorough college training. He has the 
authority to criticize the actions of boards of 
directors made up of successful business men, 
all of them old enough to be his father! 
What ought we to do about this examination 
farce? We must admit that a well organized 
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examination by experienced bankers, not con- 
nected with the bank, is worth money both to the 
bank and its depositors. The thing to do, then, is 
to get experienced bankers to operate under a 
state banking commissioner who is a good organ- 
izer and planner, so that when an examination is 
paid for, it is worth all and more than it costs. 

This subject ought to be discussed in bankers 
meetings of all sorts—county meetings, group 
meetings, state meetings. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea to appoint one 
or more committees to talk with the state bank 
commissioner on the subject. In fact, it might be 
a splendid idea to ask thé state bank commissioner 
to attend a round table of discussion in which 
frank expressions might be made by the bankers 
of your community. 

It is the commissioner's job to give you 
good service. 


CJ 


@ Lenience has no place in banking; it is usually 
not the fault in the policy that causes trouble, but 
too much lenience in applying it. 


cS 


The editor recently had 
the opportunity of attend- 
ing all of the group meet- 
ings in the state of Kansas. 
The purpose of these meet- 
ings was to inaugurate a 
program of customer edu- 
cation. 

Fred Bowman and his 
father, secretary and executive vice president, 
respectively, of the Kansas Bankers Association, 
have recognized customer education as the most 
important job for 1936. As is customary with 
these men, they have thrown all their energy 
into making this job a success. 

The group meetings were perfectly attended. 
There was an average of more than three repre- 
sentatives from every bank in Kansas. Following 
these group meetings, definite customer relation 
clinics were started and are now thriving under 
the general supervision of the Bankers Association 
and under the specific supervision of the State 
Committee on Customer Education in 80 of the 
105 counties. 

Employees ought to be encouraged to talk with 
customers, especially borrowing customers, about 
the bank. In fact, they ought to be encouraged 
to talk to every one about the bank, but if the 
employees do not know the truth, if they do not 
understand the fundamental principles, they can 
do the bank considerable harm. 

If your employees have not been educated to 
talk, are you sure they do no talking? AA little 
investigation would certainly show you that they 
do talk. Investment policies, loan policies, the 
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operations of the board of directors—these and 
many other basic things about the bank should be 
so thoroughly understood by every employee that 
no harm can be done by their answering questions 
for customers. More questions are being 
asked now than ever before. The right 
answers should be available. 


. . | ee 


@ It is entirely possible to be a good fellow at a 
Kiwanis Club and a firm but helpful loan officer 


in the bank. 
ca 


In talking with the presi- 
dent of a bank in Nebraska 
DO recently, he admitted that 
his pessimism about con- 

SOME ditions may be based upon 
VISITING the fact that he seldom 
leaves the bank. I had 
driven from Omaha and 
had seen feed lots that 
had been empty the year before, now filled with 
cattle. Apartments in Omaha were practically 
all filled. Rents had increased. Business men 
were experiencing increased income. So I sug- 
gested to the bank president that he get into his 
car and drive to Omaha. 

“Stop along the way and visit with business 
men.in various towns. When you get to Omaha, 
talk with some of the bankers there. A little 
visiting will do you good.” 

On another day I talked with a Kansas banker 
who had recently been on a short trip through 
the surrounding territory. He had visited 8 or 
10 farmers. He had found that these farmers 
were paying cash for things they bought, more 
than ever before. He found that their prospects 
for the coming year were good. He came back 
to his bank full of optimism. 

If you could have seen those two men as | did 
—the one discouraged, listless, without ambition; 
the other optimistic, ambitious, and actively 
engaged in increasing the bank’s income, you 
would have recognized the value of visiting. 

The bank is no place for a loan officer except 
during banking hours. The rest of the time, he 
ought to leave the work to the operating personnel 
and visit among his customers and prospective 
customers. 

The customer's financial statement folder is a 
poor place to learn a lot of things that need to be 
known by loan officers. The only place to learn 
them is in the place of business of the borrower. 


oO 


@ Even though directors have always been legally 
responsible for all the bank does, not more than 
half the people of a town know it. 
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Teller-Bookkeeper Communication With 
Telautographs Leaves A Record At Each Station! 


(AS SHOWN BELOW) 


For the Teller’s Information 


Telautograph instruments are placed at your right 
hand (as you face the depositor)—they occupy but 
little more counter space than an ordinary letter 
‘head—and they are connected directly with the 
Telautographs in the Bookkeeping department. 


When you desire to secure a “balance” from the 
bookkeepers, you write the name of the depositor 
and the amount he desires to withdraw, in a normal 
hand (after a little practice this may be written with- 
out even turning your head away from your window) 
and the bookkeepers, by the time you have finished 
writing the name, and before you have inserted the 
amount, will be ready to reply, showing the balance 
at that moment—and this may all be accomplished 
(with the proper cooperation on the part of the 
bookkeepers) before you can complete counting the ar ar eee ielgiene aadtaiee- 
money represented by the check—on Saturdays, and out their knowledge. Thus, they are 
at any extremely busy time, when a line forms before ee a ee ee cee, 
your window, you may glance down the line, pick out accurate and instantaneous system. 
those whose balances may be uncertain and get a line 


on each one, even before he has reached the window. 


To the Bookkeepers 


The necessity for lengthy telephone messages 
caused by the spelling out of names by the tellers, 
and the possibilities for error in transmission (which 
will always make trouble for you and losses for the 
bank and creates friction between the tellers and 
yourselves) ‘will be entirely eliminated when the 
bank equips the tellers and your own department 
with Telautograph instruments—because, if you exer- 
cise reasonable care in looking up accounts, and write 
each balance legibly, no one may, in cases of over- 
draft, “pass the buck” to you—it just can’t be done, 
for the record on the Telautograph will prove (beyond 
any possibility of misunderstanding) the identity of 
the person responsible—because of this feature alone The above messages (slightly reduced 
you will, after using Telautographs for only a few in size) were photographed from actual 


‘ Telaut Ih ds in Telautograph 
hours, wonder how you got along without them before. i ; tied 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘‘G. B. 36’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 
Each Telautograph Station Costs But 28 Cents Per Day! 


Is It Good Economy To Save(?) Money With An Ordinary System? 
Especially One Requiring A Large Initial Charge For Installation Alone? 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.28,) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Rand M*Nally 


BANKERS 


Says: 


HE history of central banking 
Ts this country seems to pivot 

about vital decisions of Demo- 
cratic presidents. The charter of the 
second bank of the United States 
was permitted to lapse under 
Andrew Jackson. However repre- 
hensible Biddle’s conduct may have 
been, the fact remains that the fail- 
ure to renew the charter was a blow 
to sound banking in this country. 
Seventy-seven years later another 
Democrat, Woodrow Wilson, signed 
the Federal Reserve Act thus re- 
establishing an urgently needed 
institution. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
under the Banking Act of 1935, has 
just appointed six of the seven mem- 
bers of a new Federal Reserve 
Board. The action may well prove 
as significant as that of his prede- 
cessors. 


Central Bank 
Virtue 


The new Board has 
a greater measure 
of nominal inde- 
pendence and faces greater respon- 
sibilities than any which the old 
Board had. The comptroller and the 
secretary of the treasury are no 
longer members of the Board. This 
separation of the Fise and the cen- 
tral bank has long been urged by 
students. The central banks which 
have been established in various 
parts of the world since the war 


Josoph Stagg Lawrence 
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Inflation— 


In Fact, Though Not In Name 


Is it possible that “‘the very perfection of our 


banking instruments” 


has made it possible 


for inflation to become an accomplished 
fact, despite our labors to prevent it? 


are all protected by ingenious legal 
provisions against seduction by 
scheming finance ministers. Stu- 


dents of banking regard these bar-’ 


riers against misconduct with naive 
faith. The practical statesman ac- 
cepts the painstakingly contrived 
restrictions with a wink. Any pro- 
vision in the law which disecommodes 
the State can be changed or cireum- 
vented when the occasion warrants. 
In the meantime, the theorists are 
happy in the belief that the virtue 
of the central bank and the virgin- 
ity of the currency are beyond as- 
sault. 


Vitality Of 
Inflation 
Threat 


The matter is of par- 
ticular interest at the 
moment. When the 
Supreme Court de- 
clared the AAA unconstitutional, it 
likewise rendered null and void and 
otherwise without meaning the 
budget message of the president. 
This, it may be recalled, estimated 
a deficit of $1,098 million for the 
fiscal year 1936-1937 ex relief. 
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When Mr. Morgenthau was asked 


by the senate finance committee how 
the budget would look after the 
bonus had been passed, he corrected 
the omission of his chief, estimated 
2,000 million as the probable out- 
lay for relief and added another 
$2,000 million for the veterans. 
Unless new revenue is provided, the 
Government must meet obligations 
under AAA contracts, which, to- 
gether with the loss of taxes held 
in escrow, may easily reach another 
billion. A budget message written 
with the candor of Henry Morgen- 
thau before the senate finance com- 
mittee might well show a deficit of 
six billions instead of one. The 
prospect of inflation grows in vital- 
ity. 
Tragic The banking community 
Irony is essentially conserva- 
tive. The nature of its 
business develops an earnest regard 
for the sanctity of obligation. Since 
inflation is an insidious repudiation 
of all monetary obligations, it is not 
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surprising to find bankers univer- 
sally opposed. The tragie irony of 
this situation appears when we real- 
ize that the instrumentalities of 
banking developed out of a cen- 
tury’s experience to meet the needs 
of industry and trade, are being 
subverted to inflationary ends. Due 
to the preponderant use of checks 
as a means of exchange, our banks 
have been emancipated from de- 
pendence upon a _ comparatively 
rigid supply of currency. It is quite 
obvious that the business needs of 
this country, operating at their pres- 
ent scale, could never be adequately 
provided with ‘‘money’’ out of our 
normal supplies of currency. The 
banks, since the Civil War, have 
developed deposit currency to a 
point where more than nine-tenths 
of all transactions are consummated 
by drafts upon bank accounts. This 
has been a great convenience to busi- 
ness and has imparted to the broad 
monetary supply an elasticity which 
is not found in the same degree in 
the currency of other countries. 


At the same _ time, 
this development has 
created a_ situation 
where it is possible for the State to 
accomplish comfortably and quietly 
what the theorists have labored so 
painstakingly -to prevent, namely, 
inflation. Hitherto, certain alarms 
have been sounded whenever the 
government has violated substan- 
tially the canons of sound finance. 
Gold has fled. The eurreney has in- 
creased. The advances of the central 
bank to the Government have 
mounted. 

The patient in this instance has 
so rigged his system as to confound 
the expert practitioner who examines 
him for symptoms of inflation. Gold, 
instead of fleeing the country, has 
come here from all parts of the globe 
in unprecedented quantities. Our 
Government, shrewdly anticipating 
the effect of its conduct, as its first 
act, impounded all gold and made its 
possession a serious crime. Unset- 
tled conditions in other parts of 
the world, the danger of equal or 
greater depreciation at home, and 
the more attractive speculative op- 
portunities in America, started the 
great trek of yellow metal to this 
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A Sapping 
Operation 


country. How serious the outward 
flow during early February may be 
remains to be seen. 

As compared with the trying 
days in early 1933, the amount of 
currency in circulation has actually 
declined. 

When we look at the statement of 
the twelve federal reserve banks, 
we see an item ‘‘U. S. Government 
Securities — $2,430,264,000.’’ This 
does not represent advances to a 
hard pressed treasury, but rather 
an attempt on the part of the Re- 
serve authorities to keep money 
easy and encourage its use by in- 
dustry—a phase of that egregious 
phantasy ‘‘controlled recovery’’. 

Thus the expert who searches for 
the orthodox symptoms of inflation 
finds an amazing sustained flow of 
gold imports, a decline in currency 
in cireulation, and no advances to 
the State not made on the initiative 
of the banking authorities. If he 
searches no further and is indis- 
posed to abandon his time tested 
gauges, his report on inflation will 
be ‘‘No ecase’’. 


The Perfect 
Economic 
Crime 


The fact, as every 
banker knows, is 
that the power of 
the banking system 
to create means of exchange through 
loans has been used to finance the 
deficits of the Government. It has 
not been necessary for our Govern- 
ment to print 14 billion dollars (the 
inerease in the public debt since 
1930). The increase in that interval 
has been via the modern and pecul- 
iarly American equivalent for the 
product of the printing presses. 
The very perfection of our banking 
instruments has enabled the Gov- 
ernment to camouflage so perfectly 
its exeess expenditures that the 
country still regards with genuine 
alarm the proposal to print two bil- 
lions in paper money to pay the 
soldiers. It is no exaggeration to 
say that there is less apprehension 
over the nature and purpose of 
these proposals than there is about 
the method, i. the printing of 
currency, with which it is intended 
to realize them. By comparison with 
what has already happened, such a 
method would be innocuous. 

The greatest danger to our stand- 
ard today inheres in the ease with 
which the Government ean sell its 
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obligations. It means that the Fise 
ean proceed with dignity, comfort 
and even some acclaim to under. 
mine the citadel of monetary integ- 
rity while the defenders within, the 
bankers, the students, and the busi- 
ness leaders, repose complacently, 
The horizon on which previous infla- 
tionary hordes have first appeared, 
barring the movements of the Pat- 
mans and the Fraziers, seems quite 
clear. The stage seems set for the 
perfect economic crime, inflation 
without any effective antecedent 
warning signals. 


Design This brings us back to 
the Reserve Board. No 
one who reads the Banking Act of 
1935 can fail to be impressed by 
the earnest intention of its framers 
to prevent inflation or the recur. 
rence of a speculative saturnalia. 
The board has its time honored 
weapons—the discount rate, open 
market operations, and moral sua- 
sion. To mention them is to reveal 
their impotence in the present situa- 
tion. It can regulate loans on secu- 
rities by banks and brokers and may 
raise reserve ratios. Precisely how 
any of these measures will discipline 
a bank for buying a Government 
Bond and erediting the proceeds to 
the treasury (against which the 
treasury draws checks, i.e. real 
currency) is not clear. The Reserve 
Board eannot take such a step, for 
it has neither the power or the 
inclination. The banks cannot check 
this process, since they are already 
loaded with bonds and the opportu- 
nities for earnings elsewhere are 
painfully meagre. 

Under these circumstances, the 
moral influence of the Reserve Board 
might be substantial. It might in 
the end have protested the flagrant 
prostitution of the banking system 
in the service of a treasury which 
could not raise the funds which 
Congress appropriated. Such a pos- 
sibility has been effectively check- 
mated by the appointment of a 
Board which will be altogether in- 
disposed to make such representa- 
tions. Is the appointment of an 
entirely new Board by any chance 
a part of the same design which 


nationalized our gold in the spring 
of 1933? 
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Protection 


For 


Commodity Loans 


Through Field Warehousing 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


The splendid success of many banks in the larger 
cities in making commodity loans on the basis of 
field warehouse receipts, makes this outline of 
the plan equally important to smaller institutions. 


$100,000 inventory of readily 
marketable products for 
which there is a continuous demand. 
He needs an advance of $50,000 
for current operating expenses. If 
the bank has control of the $100,- 
000 inventory which is moving into 
distribution every week, it has what 
is as near a perfect security for a 
loan as could be imagined. 
The inventory may be either a 
seasonal commodity, such as canned 


MANUFACTURER has a 
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goods at canneries, grain in eleva- 
tors, and so on, with a peak load 
and gradually being reduced 
throughout the balance of the year, 
or, by reason of the nature of the 
manufacturer’s business, an inven- 
tory which is constantly turning 
over, such as wholesale groceries at 
the wholesalers and petroleum prod- 
ucts at the refineries, thereby ne- 
eessitating a continuous inventory 
throughout a greater portion of the 
year. 

The kind of business, character 
of the management, merchandising 
ability, and working capital of the 
borrowing company are, of course, 
most important factors in every 
loan. However, there are many 
kinds of business where field ware- 
house receipts enable the merchan- 
diser to arrange for credit in a 
simple and easy manner when the 
working capital is not up to re- 
quirements for an unsecured loan. 

Loans secured by field warehouse 
receipts covering currently salable 
merchandise are made by many 
large commercial banks. The bank 
cannot take physical charge of the 
goods offered as collateral, so some 
device is needed to give the bank 
the protection of the value of the 
merchandise. Field warehousing 
provides the means of getting this 
protection by providing a way of 
placing the goods in the hands of 
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a disinterested and independent 
third party. The third party in this 
case is the warehouse company 
operating what is known as ‘‘field 
warehouses’’. 

What constitutes a field ware- 
house depends on the type of goods 
stored. In the case of canned com- 
modities, it would be a building on 
the cannery premises. It may be a 
lumber yard adjacent to the mill, 
or oil tanks in a field at the refinery. 
The property involved is under the 
control of the field warehouse com- 
pany. Goods and chattels are in the 
possession and charge of the ware- 
house company, which maintains a 


custodian on the premises where the - 


goods are stored. This custodian is 
properly bonded and supervised by 
the warehouse company. 

Warehouse receipts are issued by 
the field warehouse company for 
goods stored in their space. Receipts 
may be issued in either negotiable 
or non-negotiable form, whichever 
is preferred by the banker. 

The control of the goods is in the 
hands of the holder of the receipts 
—the banker. The banker does not 
release the goods until he receives 
payment to satisfy the release or is 
given receipts for other merchandise 
satisfactory to him in substitution. 


Those who are not familiar with 
field warehousing might be misled 


into taking receipts of a subsidiary ° 


company organized by the company 
owning the goods stored. This does 
not constitute third party bailments. 
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Loans secured by receipts of such a 
company are not properly collater- 
alized, although receipts of this kind 
have actually been taken by some 
banks. 


® The field warehouse company 
must be able to prove actual third 
party possession and control—it 
must be a corporation organized for 
the purpose of storing goods for 
others for profit and must operate 
in compliance with the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act, which Act 
has been approved by all but four 
states — Georgia, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, and South Carolina. 
There are a number of experi- 
enced and reliable companies in the 
business and they will be glad to 
give you details regarding their 
bonding and custodian arrange- 


ments. Their method of operation, 
past performance, and reputation 
ean be checked through bank cor- 
respondents. 

As already mentioned, the moral 
responsibility of the borrower, his 
products, reputation, and so on, are 
the first requirements for consider- 
ing a loan. Field warehouse receipts 
are necessary protection in any com- 
modity loan where the inventory 
must remain in storage on the 
premises of the borrower. However, 
your work has only begun when the 
loan has been made. 

It seems rather peculiar to work 
hard to get a loan on the books and 
then immediately begin to ener- 
getically work for its liquidation. 
Orderly marketing of the commod- 
ity is one of the most important 
factors and, accordingly, liquidation 


Ten Features Of Field Warehousing 


1 Field warehousing obviates 
the necessity of the bank taking 
physical charge of collateral 
goods. 

2 The warehouse company acts 
as an independent third party, is 
fully bonded, and operates under 


the Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act. 


3 The warehouse itself may be 
a building, tanks (in the case of 
oil), or piles of the goods (coal 
or lumber, for example). 

4 The “warehouse” is under the 
control of the warehouse company 
and the goods are in its charge, 
while the bank retains control of 
the goods. 


5 Warehouse receipts are 
issued in either negotiable or 
non-negotiable form. 
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6 Field warehouse _ receipts 
have stood legal tests and are 
protection against general credi- 
tors. 


7 The loan officer’ should 
familiarize himself with the 
product, the market, and market- 
ing methods. 


8 He should keep informed 
regarding the movement (sale) of 
the collateral goods. 


9 Banks in small towns can 
profitably arrange warehousing 
service for local packing houses 
and other industries. 


10 To handle advances too 
large for the local bank, a co- 
operative arrangement with the 
city correspondent can be mutual- 
ly beneficial. 
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should normally begin promptly. 
For instance, if the product is 
agricultural, the goods should be 
distributed before a new season. 


® It is important for the loan off- 
cer to become familiar with the 
products and usual methods of mar- 
keting. This takes study and experi- 
ence. 

A great many loans secured by 
field warehouse receipts are made to 
canners. Canned goods are well 
adapted to this type of financing. 
If your prospective borrower is a 
canner of tomatoes, trade references 
and the sales record of the company 
would be quite helpful. In addition, 
the loan officer should get as com- 
plete information as possible regard- 
ing canned tomatoes. 

The loan officer should keep in 
touch with the movement of the 
collateral. If goods are not being 
moved, the reason should be investi- 
gated. Naturally, there are certain 
seasons when the movement is slow 
and these should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

It is true that a large percentage 
of loans on field warehouse receipts 
have been made by banks in many 
large cities throughout the country, 
but it is well to emphasize the fact 
that this type of loan can be made 
by smaller banks in local communi- 
ties. 

There are many small towns in 
which packing houses and other 
industries handling a seasonal prod- 
uct are operating with insufficient 
capital to enable them to avoid. bor- 
rowing. The local banker may well 
have a full discussion with the man- 
agement in order to determine the 
requirements for seasonal expansion. 
If he finds that the needed advances 
are not too large for his own bank 
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to handle, he can readily make 
arrangements for the field ware- 
housing protection. The local busi- 
ness belongs with the local bank if 
it ean take care of the needs and 
wants the business. A bank may 
lend a larger percentage of capital 
and surplus when the loan is 
secured by commodities than is con- 
servative when loaning unsecured. 

If, on the other hand, the ad- 
vanees needed are too large for the 
local bank, the next step should be 
a conference with the loan officer of 
the nearest city correspondent who 
has charge of field warehousing and 
commodity loans. Arrangements can 
undoubtedly be made for the loans 
to be handled cooperatively between 
the local bank and the city corre- 
spondent. In this way, the local 
banker will have the benefit of the 
experience and facilities of the 
larger bank. In turn, the larger 
bank has the benefit of the local 
banker being on the ground and in 
a position to make a personal in- 
spection of the goods or of the work 
of the field warehousing company 
at any time. 

Field warehousing receipts have 
stood legal tests in many localities. 
The banker has been able to take 
out his goods covered by receipts 
and have the merchandise sold with 
proceeds applied in payment of his 
loan. The receipts are protection 
against general creditors, which .is 
one of the main reasons for taking 
them. 

While warehousing laws of the 
various states give some protection 
to banks holding warehouse receipts, 
the law cannot check the manage- 
ment of the warehouse company. 


A bank wants, not merchandise, 
but a going concern, that reduces 
its loans at frequent intervals and 
completes payment in a compara- 
tively short time. That is why I 
emphasize the importance of the 
loan officer keeping in constant 
touch with the business in order that 
he may know whether the manage- 
ment is operating as it should. 


While there is, perhaps, more 
canned goods stored under the field 
warehousing plan than any other 
one class of merchandise, there are 
many other products that can be 
handled in the same way. Banks in 
agricultural districts can get pro- 
tection for loans by having grain 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Trust Fee Records Simplified 


By This Combination Index And Ledger 


By C. M. MacFARLANE 


A central file of more than ordinary efficiency is described by an assistant 
secretary of Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 


HE combination ‘‘trust index 
[oma fee ledger’’ installed in 

the trust department of the 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles presents three 
major and several minor features of 
interest. 

In the first place, it provides a 
continuously complete record of the 
fee charges against the various 
trusts, showing the dates on which 
fees are due and paid. As more 
fully described later, the system 
provides for the basis on which to 
compute fees, the amount charged 
to date, the amount paid to date, a 
flag for delinquency, if any, and the 
next date on which fees will become 
due. 

In the second place, the index 


serves as a ‘‘tickler’’ for the prep- 
aration of trust statements, and, by 
use of duplicate cards, furnishes the 
means for notifying the statement 
division in advance regarding the 
statement work pending. Provision 
is made for the notification of the 
statement division of the date on 
which the statement is due, and the 
period which the statement is to 
cover. By means of an automatic 
flag record, the visible index (or 
marginal insert) indicates the trusts 
on which statements are in process 
of preparation, and the statements 
which will require preparation in 
the succeeding month. 

In the third place, the arrange- 
ment of the index serves to classify 
the trusts according to their nature 


_.2886 


Quarterly: V1, 4/1, 27/1, and 10/2 


George Byron, Trustor 
_..degaie Byron, Beneficiery 

_Wargaret Jones, Beneficiary 
_ Meveptance Fee - $25.00 


“_Anmuel Fee - 


and purpose, thereby making data 
available both for statistical pur- 
poses and for the ready reference 
of administering officers. By the 
use of flags, the index shows whether 
the trust falls under the classifica- 
tion of Administration, Agency, 
Depositary, Executorship, Guardian- 
ship, Holding Title, Investment 
(Personal), Life Insurance, or Will 
Trust, and indicates the name of 
the officer charged with the admini- 
stration of the trust. At the same 
time, a complete alphabetical trust 
index is maintained. 

At first sight, such a system 
would appear as of necessity some- 
what complicated in structure and 
consequently difficult to maintain. 
The fact is, however, that by study 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES 
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The trust record is 
prepared in duplicate. 
The lower card re- 
mains permanently in 
the file pocket as a 
ledger record, while 
the other is removable 
for inspection and is 
used to notify the 
statement division 
when statements are 
due. These cards, 
which are filed alpha- 
betically by trust 
name, carry all essen- 
tial information about 
fees charged and the 
basis of computation, 
together with a record 
of payments. 


Lec oa! 
Tidy 
2 eit 
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Results From This Index-Ledger 


1 Provides a continuous record 
of fee charges, with dates due and 
paid. 


2 Lists the amount charged 
and paid to date. 


3 Furnishes the basis for com- 
puting fees. 


4 Provides a flag for any de- 
linquency that may occur. 

5 Serves as a “tickler” for the 
preparation of statements. 


of the problems to be solved, and 
further, by the elimination of 
several independently maintained 
‘‘ticklers’’ and sets of index ecards, 
the additional work of maintenance, 
after the system has been installed, 
has been reduced to a minimum. 
On the other hand, the advantages 
of a centrally located and currently 
maintained index and fee record are 
obvious. 


For each trust, duplicate cards, 
measuring ten by six inches, identi- 
eal in form and substance, are filed 
in a single pocket with visible mar- 
gin. One card remains permanently 
in the pocket as a ledger record. The 
other is placed on top and is re- 
movable for inspection and serves 
as a notice to the statement division 
when statements are due. The cards 
are filed alphabetically according to 
the trust names. In the upper por- 
tion of the ecard is noted the trust 
name, trust number, classification 
of the trust, and the name of the 
trust officer administering it. This 
is followed by a detailed typed rec- 
ord of the various fees to be col- 
lected from the trust and the basis 
of computing the amounts of these 
fees. Notation is also made in the 
upper portion of the card of the 
dates when the periodical state- 
ments are to be rendered to the 
trustor and beneficiaries, with the 
names and addresses of these per- 
sons. It contains other important 
data, such as the number of copies 
of the statements to be prepared 
and the inception date of the trust. 


The lower half of the card is 
ruled off to contain a ledger record 
of the fees charged to and collected 


6 Signals when statements are 
being prepared. 


7 Notifies statement division 
(by a duplicate card) of state- 
ments to be prepared. 


8 Classifies trusts according to 
nature and purpose. 


9 Eliminates several extra 
“ticklers” and indexes. 


10 Reduces maintainence to a 
minimum. 


from the trusts. As statements are 
prepared the dates of such state- 
ments are entered in a column pro- 
vided for that record. This is a 
memorandum record only. Debits, 
eredits and balances of the amounts 
charged to the trust as fees are 
shown on the space provided for 
the fee ledger record, thereby indi- 
eating at all times the total balance 
of fees due from any trust. 


To assure prompt preparation of 
trust statements due a signal device 
is used, operating on‘ the tickler 
principle. In the marginal insert of 
the ledger ecard there are twelve 
spaces for the months of the year. 
The months when statements are to 
be rendered are marked with an X. 
At the designated date the ecard is 
removed from the file. When the 
statement has been prepared and 
the proper entry made on the card 
and duplicated on the ledger record, 
it is then replaced in the file. 


® Supplementing this is a slide sig- 
nal device which indicates the date 
to which fees have been paid. In 
addition, a half inch signal, of a 
red color, is used to indicate fees 
that are delinquent. 


Another set of signals is used to 
indicate classifications and  sub- 
classifications of trusts. In addition, 
there is indicated in the marginal 
insert the name of the officer ad- 
ministering the trust. This is done 
by typing the initials of the admin- 
istering officer in the center of the 
marginal insert of the ledger ecard. 

The four slide signals, each of a 
different color, designate the classi- 
fication of trusts, as follows: Pink— 
Private trust; Purple—Court trust; 
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Dark Green—Corporate trust; and 
Orange—Subdivision. 

As a visible index to sub-classi- 
fications of trusts, use is made of 
quarter inch tab signals, which vary 
in color as well as in the position 
on the marginal insert. By this 
means it is possible to single out at 
a glance all trusts in a single sub- 
classification. This convenient man- 
ner of classifying the trusts is ap- 
preciated by the officers, especially 
when called upon by bank examin- 
ers to make a report of number of 
trusts of certain classifications ad- 
ministered by the department. 


Thus, to indicate an administra- _ 


torship, a quarter inch tab signal 
of pale green is attached in the first 
position at the extreme left hand 
side of the marginal insert. The 
second position in the marginal 
insert is used to indicate agency 
sub-classification, with a purple tab 
signal. The other sub-classifications 
are indicated by the following sig- 
nal colors, in consecutive order: 

Yellow— Depositary; Blue—Ex- 
ecutorship; Pink — Guardianship ; 
Tan—Holding Title; Dark Green— 
Investment; Red—Life Insurance; 
Orange—Will Trust. 

This is a very convenient arrange- 
ment, as it is possible to pick out 
any sub-classification by looking for 


the signals in a fixed position on the - 


marginal inserts. The difference in 
the color of the tabs prevents errors 
in position. The number of trusts in 
each sub-classification can thus be 
easily counted without overlooking 
any. 

Furthermore, by indexing the 
essential information in the mar- 
ginal inserts the routine is greatly 
simplified, and for one thing, it is 
not necessary to handle the cards, 
except for the purpose of preparing 
statements periodically and making 
entries in the fee record. 


The captain of a city fire de- 
partment holds a school every week 
for his men. A weekly school for 
employees is just as important in 
a bank. 


It is not so difficult as you might 
think to tabulate all of the possible 
hazards in any business your bank 
is financing. An insurance man can 
help you do it. 
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Comparative Farm Statements 
And How To Get Them 


By E. D. SCHMIDT 


The best time to get a farmer’s statement varies according 
to the type of farming, says this agricultural advisor. 


ECENTLY several local bank- 
R ers have asked me my opin- 
ion as to the best time to 
judge the profit possibilities of a 
farm. These bankers have explained 
that the reason for asking this ques- 
tion was to enable them to deter- 
mine when to ask the farmer to give 
the bank a statement of assets and 
liabilities. 

In most types of farming, there 
is a time of year when inventories 
are highest and another time when 
inventories are lowest. If the state- 
ment is made when the inventories 
of salable crops are lowest, any 
ehange in that farmer’s situation 


will be for the better. On the other 
hand, if the inventory is taken at 
the time when there is the largest 
inventory of erops or livestock, any 
change in the assets of that farmer 
is likely to be for the worse. 

In talking with bankers, this sug- 
gestion occurred to me. A farmer 
is likely to borrow money at a time 
when his inventories are lowest. A 
knowledge of his operations is essen- 
tial in order to judge on his pros- 
pective income. Why not, therefore, 
attempt to get an inventory twice 
a year—both at the time when the 
salable crops are at the lowest 
point and again at the time when 


Sitting with the farmer on the top rail every month or two 
will keep you better informed about his “quick assets”. 


they are at the highest point? 


About the only objection to this 
suggestion is that it is often difficult 
to get this statement from the farmer 
during a busy season. The time 
when inventories are lowest is 
usually one of the busiest seasons. 
The time when inventories are high- 
est is usually not the busiest season. 
However, it would be entirely pos- 
sible to correct a farmer’s inventory 
for the time when he has the least 
amount of crops for sale by a brief 
conversation with him, with his 
other inventory in hand. 


@ If I were the loan officer of a 
bank specializing in farm loans, I 
would make it a point to visit a 
farmer at frequent intervals in the 
course of a year and make notes as 
to the crops and livestock he had on 
hand at each visit. In this way, the 
inventory could be adjusted from 
time to time and the records thus 
kept over a period of months which 
would create a true picture of the 
man’s operations. 


If the borrower is a_ poultry 
farmer, inventory would probably 
be the lowest about November 1. 
By that time his flocks have been 
weeded out. On the other hand, a 
farmer who specializes in raising 
grain to sell is likely to have the 
lowest inventory just before plant- 
ing in the spring. This, however, 
may vary. He might sell his crops 
earlier in the year. Some farmers 
sell their crops directly from the 
threshing machine and have very 
little inventory on hand during the 
winter. 


A farmer who feeds cattle or 
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This type of statement gives a clear 
idea of the prospective income of a 
farmer borrower if values are entered 
several times each year. This same 
form (another copy) may be used to 
enter a comparative statement for six 
years to facilitate the study of the 
progress of a borrower. The quick 
assets are the ones that will be con- 
verted into cash in the normal opera- 
tions of the business. The capital 
assets are those that are retained for 
the operations of the next season, some 
of which (the breeding stock) may be 
transferred to quick assets at any time. 
While the breeding stock can be sold 
in liquidating a farmer’s business, it 
will not be sold (except in part) while 
the farm is a going concern. 


hogs is likely to have a fairly even 
inventory most of the year, 
especially if he is a big operator. 
What I mean by that is that big 
operators usually plan on having 
livestock to sell almost every month 
of the year. They are constantly 
adding new stock as they sell fat 
stock that is ready for market. 

If my suggestion of making fre- 
quent corrections of a farmer’s in- 
ventory were to be carried out, the 
form reproduced here would be use- 
ful. The chief difference between 
this form and statement forms com- 
monly used is that it provides col- 
umns in which corrections may be 
made six times each year. Let us 
suppose, for example, that farmer 
Jones had 100 feeding hogs at the 
time his inventory was made. That 
would be entered in the first column. 
Suppose that a loan officer visits 
the farm two months later and finds 
that 25 of those hogs have been sold. 
He makes a note of this information 
in the second column by changing 
the 100 to 75 and putting the date 
at the head of the column. If he 
finds on the same visit that some of 
the other assets have either in- 
creased or decreased, he makes the 
adjustment in the second column. 
It is not necessary to copy all of 
the assets into the second column. 
All that you need to do is to enter 
the changes, putting the date at 
the top of the column. If six visits 
are made to a farm in one year, six 
changes can be recorded and the 
information about that farmer is 
then strictly up to date and com- 
plete. 


Statement of 


Address. . 


Made for the purpose of establishing a line of credit with 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Blank, Pennsylvania 


Quick Assets Comparative values on dates indicated 


Fat Cattle 

Beef Calves 

Fat Hogs 
Mutton Sheep 
Chickens 

Other Live Stock 
Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 7 
Potatoes 

Other Crops 
Cash 

Total Quick Assets 
Capital Assets 
Work Horses 
Dairy Cows 
Breeding Sheep 
Chickens 

Feed 

Machinery 


il 


Land _ 
Buildings 


oe Total Capital Assets 
Liabilities 


Owing this bank __ 


Other current debts a 
Incumbrance on Real Estate] ss} 
Total liabilities San eee ee 


Signed 
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Subscribed and sworn before me this... .. . day of.... 


Notary Public 


Points In Checking Farm Inventories 


1 Farm assets are usually low 
during the busiest season and 
highest during the idle months. 


2 Two inventories per year 
during the highest and lowest 
periods make it easier to judge 
the prospective income. 


3 By taking notes of crop and 
stock changes, on frequent visits 
to the farm, the banker can keep 
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the inventory picture more cur- 
rent. 

4 A poultry man’s inventory is 
usually lowest about November 1. 

5 The grain farmer’s inven- 
tory is usually lowest just before 
spring planting. 

6 The cattle or hog raiser 
probably has a fairly even inven- 
tory throughout the year. 
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bulletins issued by the Auditor 

of Public Accounts for the State 
of Illinois, particular reference was 
made to the safekeeping problem 
which has increased so substantially 
in the last few years. The bulletin 
referred to, so completely covered 
proper safekeeping principles that 
it ean well be used as a guide to 
banks in their own safekeeping 
problems. The auditor called atten- 
tion to the fact that the safekeeping 
department was: 

‘* . . one of the most difficult 
departments to cover satisfactorily 
in an examination or by internal 
audit. This is true because, due to 
the nature of the transaction, it does 
not appear on the bank’s statement 
nor on the bank’s books. For this 
reason it is frequently found that an 
adequate system is not maintained 
nor the records carefully kept.’’ 

This statement was followed by 
suggestions as to the main points to 
be included in any safekeeping 
operations. At first glance, these 
seem to require somewhat extensive 
records, but many banks have been 
able to meet all the needs of proper 
safekeeping procedure by using a 
method and system similar to the 
one described in this article, a sys- 
tem that is neither costly to operate 
nor over extensive in records, a sys- 
tem that is adaptable to small banks, 
as well as adequate for larger ones. 
Many bankers who have seen this 
system in operation have adopted it 
for their own institutions after 
minor changes conforming to their 
particular situation. 

Specifically, the bulletin states 
that, ‘‘ .... as in the other opera- 
tions of the bank, the responsibility 
should be sharply defined . . a num- 
bered receipt stating and limiting 
the bank’s liability should be issued 
for every article of value left with 
the officers or employees of the bank 
for any purpose, even of a known 
temporary nature. The receipt forms 
should be under definite control and 
every receipt accounted for, includ- 
ing those mutilated and cancelled. 
Upon surrender of the article, the 
return of the receipt should be re- 
quired and the customer should be 
required to acknowledge the return 
of the article over his signature. 
This would necessitate the mainte- 
nance of a signature file.’’ 

‘A safekeeping register should 
be maintained, and entries made 
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ik ONE of the recent monthly 


A Simple 


Safe- 


Keeping System 


That Provides 
Thorough Control 


Here is a routine that can be used in banks 
of any size to provide adequate recording 
and control. It is described by the auditor 
of the Live Stock National Bank of Chicago. 


therein under a number correspond- 
ing to the receipt number. A com- 
plete description of the article or 
security should be made on both the 
receipt and register.’’ 

The system which we have used 
with very satisfactory results, meets 
all these requirements for an ade- 
quate safekeeping procedure. Ef- 
fective audit and control features 
are provided, receipt and delivery 
of securities is done rapidly and yet 
earefully, the cost of operation is at 
a minimum consistent with the re- 
sponsibilities involved. 


® The usual procedure for a bank 
with a trust department, is to in- 
elude safekeeping operations in that 
department, which is the case with 
our institution. For the many banks 
that do not have trust departments 
but do have safekeeping facilities, 
the same methods can be used, sub- 
stituting the safekeeping ledger in 
place of a trust asset record. 

Responsibility is definitely as- 
signed for all steps in the handling 
of safekeeping. The teller must be 
certain that a full and correct de- 
scription of the securities is made 
on the forms used, that the safe- 
keeping signature file is complete, 
must verify all signatures on with- 
drawals, and is responsible for the 
securities until they have either 
been accepted by the vault custo- 
dian, or in the case of delivery, re- 
eeipted for by the customer. 

Since all receipts are numbered, 


cancelled or mutilated ones are 
listed in the records and must be 
turned over to the auditing depart- 
ment to be filed with the other re- 
ceipts. 

All receipts must be signed by an 
officer of the bank who, at the time 
of signing, sends the audit copy to 
that department. 

The safekeeping form used is 
written in quadruplicate. The origi- 
nal form is used as a receipt to the 
customer. The duplicate is the asset 
record. The triplicate is the audi- 
tor’s copy. The quadruplicate is the 
tickler copy. 

The following typical description 
of a safekeeping deposit will illus- 
trate how the system operates: 

The customer presents the secu- 
rities at the safekeeping window. 
The four forms are written, includ- 
ing a full description of the secu- 
rities, coupon dates, amounts, and 
instructions for credit of proceeds 
or issuance of ecashier’s check. The 
teller then has the customer sign the 
signature card and the original 
form is sent to an officer for signa- 
ture, together with the audit form 
which is initialed by the signing 
officer. 

The second form, used as an asset 
record, has the information posted 
to control accounts. By use of the 
trust department records, the secu- 
rities are carried and controlled by 
that accounting. The asset record 
form provides a safekeeping record 
which is used as a working record. 
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The other three copies of 
this form carry spaces at 
the bottom, under the head- 
ing “Deposit Approvals”, for 
the initials of teller, witness, 
and bookkeeper or auditor. 
The tickler form (No. 4) 
also has such spaces for 
“Withdrawal Approvals”. 


By 
R. OSTENGAARD 


In banks that do not have trust de- 
partments, and so cannot include 
safekeeping in the trust asset rec- 
ords and controls, a separate safe- 
keeping ledger may be used and this 
record form again used as a working 
record. 

It will be noted that control and 
audit under this system really starts 
at the time the receipt is signed, as 
the signing officer has both the orig- 
inal and audit copies. 

In transferring the securities to 
the vault, both the asset record 
(form No. 2) and the tickler record 
(form No. 4) are used. The teller 
delivers the securities to the vault, 
accompanied by an audit clerk, who 
uses form No. 3 also as a record of 
receipt of the securities by the vault. 
The securities are verified by the 
vault custodian and receipted for by 
him on the asset record under ‘‘de- 
posit approvals’’. The asset record 
is then sent to the bookkeeper for 
posting. Again, in case the safe- 
keeping records are not under trust 
department control, this form can 
be used by the bookkeeper who posts 
the safekeeping ledger. 

The auditor’s copy (form No. 3) 
has been received directly by that 
department where numerical con- 
trol is kept. We have found that, in 
addition, the use of a control card 
serves many purposes. This control 
card includes the fee basis, descrip- 
tion of securities, date of receipt or 
delivery, and so on, and also a col- 
umn for auditor’s checking of secu- 
rities and transactions. 


(Continued on page 166) 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Tue Live Strock NATIONAL Bank 


OF CHICAGO 
Union Brock Yaave 


CHICAGO, ILL., __ 


CHECKING ACCOUNT IN THIS BANK 
THE NAME OF. 











Piel pecechs sunet anh dintemape sink ak 
OF ALL DEMOSITORS AND RETURNED WHEN 
SECURITIES ARE WITHDRAWN. 


Safe Keeping Procedure, Using Quadruplicate Forms 


Deposit 
1 Receipt signed by Officer 
sf 2 Receipt to customer 
No. 1 (A statement of the bank’s liability limit appears on the 


RECEIPT back.) 


Withdrawal 


1 Returned to cage by depositor 
2 Customer signs for securities 


Deposit 
1 Initialed by witness when deposited in vault 
2 Sent to bookkeeper for setting up Depositors’ Control 
Sheet 
3 Filed as Asset Ledger 
Withdrawal 


1 Pulled from Asset Ledger and attached to No 1 and 
No. 4 copies 


Deposit 
1 Initialed by witness when deposited in vault 
2 Sent to Bank Auditor 
3 Posted to Auditor’s control 


No. 2 
ASSET LEDGER 


No. 3 
AUDITOR 


4 Filed as subsidiary record of deposited securities 
(A eontrol ecard, also used, records the fee basis, de- 
scription of securities, and date of receipt or delivery.) 


Withdrawal 


1 Pulled from Auditor’s subsidiary reeord and atttached 
to No. 1, 2 and 4 copies 


Deposit 
1 Initialed by witness when deposited in vault 
2 Sent to bookkeeper for setting up Depositors Control 
Sheet 
Returned to cage for posting to Security Index 


3 
4 Filed as tickler 


No. 4 
BOOKKEEPER’S 
SECURITY 
INDEX 
TICKLER COPY 


Withdrawal 


1 Cage pulls from Tickler file initialed by teller and 
original receipt attached 
Official approval received for withdrawal 
Initialed by witness when withdrawn from vault 
Posted to Security Index as withdrawal 
Sent to bookkeeper for posting withdrawal from De- 
positors’ Control Sheet 
Sent to Auditor for posting withdrawal from control 
record 
Filed numerically in Auditing Department 
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An Inventory Killed A Loan 


But Cooperation Restored It 


And— 


By 


JOHN B. 


REALIZED in the middle of 
[ sume: that I was going to 

require additional financing in 
the fall.of 1935. Certain reserve 
funds which I had built up to help 
me over the rough spots would not 
be in shape to be used until the fol- 
lowing spring. I felt that I had my 
business in such a good spot that 
there was no use spending time 
bothering to look for money. I 
spent my time selling merchandise. 

When it came time to make settle- 
ments with wholesalers, I estimated 
the amount I needed, made up -a 
financial statement, and gave it to 
my banker. I told him how much 
I needed to take advantage of cer- 
tain discounts. The amount I would 
save by these discounts, alone, 
amounted to a fourth of what I had 
to borrow, or enough to pay the 
bank interest for two years on all 
that I would owe after I had re- 
ceived the additional loan. 


@ I was proud of the showing that 
my business made and went back 
to my selling and waited for my 
banker to come over and congratu- 
late me. He didn’t show up for 
several days, but I was so busy I 
scarcely noticed the delay. 

Two days before time to write 
the checks to pay my bills, he came 
over. He didn’t come to congratu- 


WILSON 


late me, however. He had delayed 
coming because he hated to carry 
bad news. 

‘*T have discussed your loan ap- 
plication with our loan committee,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and we regret very much 
that we cannot accommodate you. 
We would like to continue to carry 
you for the amount that you al- 
ready owe us, but we cannot in- 
crease it.’’ 

When I finally verified his words 
by looking at his face, I asked him 
his reasons for refusing. He mum- 
bled some thing about the ‘‘bank 
examiners.’’ But I pressed him for 
honest reasons, telling him that 
if my business didn’t look right 
from a banker’s point of view, I 
wanted to know it. He told me that 
the big flaw in my statement was 
that I was overstocked. 

I explained that I had bought on 
a surely rising market. His reply 
was, ‘‘Men with limited capital have 
no business to speculate on markets. 
If you had held your stock down to 
where it was a year ago, you would 
not need this new money, but you 
could repay what you already owe 
and be out of debt.’’ 

I pointed out to him that if I 
had not taken up three new lines of 
merchandise in response to a definite 
demand on the part of my custom- 
ers, that there would have been very 


1 The bank had a 


better borrower 


2 The merchant had 
a better balanced 
inventory 


little profit made in my store, and 
of course, no reason for increasing 
the stock. 

*‘T want,’’ I said, ‘‘to keep my 
stock complete, and to buy when- 
ever it appears that I can make 
some money on the rise in prices. 
I don’t want to get out of debt. I 
want to accumulate assets that are 
an invesment, that can be sold at a 
profit.’’ 

I told him how many dollars 
worth of merchandise I had sold 
during 1935. To me it seemed a big 
amount, and I was proud of it. He 
admitted that the size of my busi- 
ness was one of the things that 
frightened him. 

‘*You are building your prospects 
for next year on what you have 
accomplished during the past year,” 
he said. ‘‘You must remember that 
the people to whom you have made 
sales this year won’t be needing the 
same things again this coming 
year.”’ 


® I couldn’t help wondering what 
would happen to his bank if he were 
to go out and learn something of 
the possibilities for profitable busi- 
ness in the community where he has 
lived longer than I. There is busi- 
ness everywhere. I have merely 
skimmed it in my line during 1935. 

Farmers need everything. They 


This dealer in farm equipment made some serious mistakes which were 
discovered in the end, but they might have been avoided if he had let his 
banker know of his plans and the reasons for increasing his inventory 
before the additional goods were bought. A banker who visits his customers 
frequently, usually helps them avoid such mistakes as are here described. 
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are buying and they are paying for 
their purchases. I intend to sell 
everything that I can sell to reliable 
purchasers on a basis that is profit- 
able to myself. I told him as much, 
and he shook his head and said that 
I was trying to get too big on too 
little capital, that he could not risk 
his depositors’ money on such a 
slim showing and such big pros- 
pects. 

I had survived the depression by 
not giving up every time somebody 
refused what I asked for, so I de- 
cided that I would not give up 
getting money to take care of those 
discounts until I had exhausted 
every possible chance of finding 
money. 

I went to the city, where I talked 
to two bankers of my acquaintance. 
Both said, yes, my statement justi- 
fied the loan I requested. They both 
complimented me on my splendid 
selling record and added that they 
were looking for country customers, 
as they felt that the rural sections 
offered the best chance for making 
a profit during the next few years. 
They added, however, that they 
would have to have all of my busi- 
ness, including my customers’ re- 
sale contracts. 

I could not feel that this would 
be treating my banker fairly. Some- 
how I was sure that he was sincere 
in feeling that he was doing the 
thing he felt was best for my inter- 
ests. I couldn’t be sure that the 
eity fellows would treat me as well, 
even though they were in a position 
to allow me a larger line of credit. 

So, I went to a fine old gentle- 
man, a banker who has owned the 
controlling interest in a small town 
bank for many years and whose 
heart and soul is wrapped up in the 
prosperity of the farmers and the 
country merchant. I laid my prob- 
lem before him, and he immediately 
said that he would not accept my 
business because he felt it was un- 
ethical to take a customer away 
from another bank. 


Here’s A Way To “Talk Turkey” 
To Local Dealers 


“But you should be able to get 
the money from your own banker,”’ 
he said. ‘‘And I am willing to 
wager that the reason he refused 
you is your own fault. You went at 
the whole thing wrong. First of all, 
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Words Of Wisdom From 
An Old Banker Friend 


“You should have started 
months sooner, showing your 
banker why you were going to 
need that new loan. 

e 

“Whenever you apply for a loan, 
thoroughly explain every point of 
your business and its prospects to 
the banker. 

@ 

“Your banker was right—it is 
good merchandising to operate on 
the smallest inventory that will 
adequately serve your territory, 
depending on frequent turnover 
for profit. 

® 

“It is dangerous to gamble on 
any market at any time, even with 
your own money.” 





a banker hates to be hurried. By 
his very nature, he is cautious, and 
anything that seems to rush him 
into a decision makes him suspi- 
cious. 

‘*You should have started months 
ago getting you banker ready to 
expect your request for a loan. All 
summer long, you should have been 
selling your banker on the idea of 
making you an additional loan, just 
as you sell your customers merchan- 
dise. You should have been letting 
him in on the profit-making possi- 
bilities of the new lines you have 


added, because of which you re- 
quire this new capital. 


**In the second place, your state- 
ment doesn’t show what you have 
just told me, that you are now able 
to finance your customers’ credit 
sales largely without recourse. 
From the standpoint of making you 
a desirable credit risk, this release 
from the contingent liability that 
you used to assume is one of the big 
items in your favor. Instead of 
overlooking it, you should have 
stressed it. When asking a banker 
for a loan, you should take it for 
granted that he knows nothing at 
all about your business and from 
a point somewhere below zero you 
should proceed to enlighten him. 
And tell him the weak spots as well 
as the strong points. 


‘Your banker is right. It is 
dangerous to gamble on any mar- 
ket at any time, even with your 
own money. But it is silly to gamble 
with money that you owe somebody 
else. Now, I think you should have 
this loan, and I am sure you can 
get it from your banker if you put 
the facts before him in the proper 
way. Go home and have another 
talk with him. Give him the added 
information that I have suggested. 
Pledge sufficient assets to make him 
safe, and promise him to reduce 


your stock inventory by about 20%, . 


at least. Try this, and see if it 
doesn’t work.’’ 


I thought about this business of 
being overstocked a good bit. I did 
some figuring and decided that 
there was an even chance that these 
bankers were right and that I had 
been yielding to the old temptation 
of securing additional discounts by 
buying in too-large quantities, a 
failing that has ruined better- 
capitalized and smarter merchants 
than myself. 


In the end, I went back to my 
banker and approached him along 
the lines suggested by my old 
banker friend. And I got the loan. 
I also learned a valuable lesson. 
From now on, I am going to have 
a greater regard for the ideas of 
my banker. If I am going to ask 
him for the use of money in his care, 
he has a right to know the things 
about my business that will make 
him safe in letting me have that 
money. I hope to profit by a closer 
contact with him. 
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Air-Conditioning Loans 


Liquidate 


Through Increased Income 


By E. J. COSTELLO 


Increasingly, one hears the reiteration: ‘Air-conditioning is 
the next BIG business development in America.”’ Which 
makes this business economist’s article on the credit aspects 
of the industry, based on charted results, particularly timely. 


tioning from a luxury classi- 

fication to that of necessity 
presages an era, close at hand, when 
bankers of America will be increas- 
ingly called upon to finance such 
projects. They are, of course, al- 
ready doing so in many special 
cases. 

Banks throughout the country are 
very much interested in the scien- 
tific advancement of air condition- 
ing. Bank officers are fully awake 
to the significance of new discover- 
ies in a field which means so much 
for the betterment of human health 
and welfare. In other words, they 
are for air conditioning, as a general 
proposition. 


wee 
S 


orem of air econdi- 


Air-couditioned 


\ 
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PEOPLE SERVED PER WEEK 


Non-airconditioned 
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At the same time, they are com- 
pelled to recognize that matters of 
eredit extension for such projects 
are solely between the borrower and 
the bank. Every application for 
such financing must stand strictly 
upon its own bottom, as with every 
commercial loan. 

As a concrete example, consider 
the bearing upon the business enter- 
prise of the borrower. Will air con- 
ditioning of his plant, office build- 
ing, or store increase income suffi- 
ciently to warrant the extra credit 
extension involved. 

In eases of stores and office build- 
ings, where large crowds congregate, 
they probably would easily liquidate 
their cost. Even in factories they 


| | AL LEN 
RuneeaENE 


are desirable from the human stand- 
point of the employees, as well as 
because of their resulting increased 
productivity. 

Thus it will be seen, according to 
one bank officer that if the installa- 
tion of an air-conditioning system 
in a given institution means added 
business, which is assurance that the 
loan involved will be repaid, then it 
becomes a good investment risk. 

In this connection, a valuable side- 
light on air-conditioning is contained 
in the experience of D. L. Toffenetti, 
president of the Triangle Restaur- 
ants company, which operates a 
chain of high class eating places in 
Chicago. Mr. Toffenetti epitomizes 
his own reaction to the proposition 


In chart A, the upper line 
indicates the number of 
patrons served in the air- 
conditioned restaurant, 
while the lower line in- 
dicates customers in a 
non-conditioned unit. 
Chart B shows the aver- 
age noon temperature 
during the period covered 
in Chart A. Note that 
during the peak heat 
period, business soared in 
the air-conditioned res- 
taurant and dropped in 
the non-conditioned unit. 
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A view of the air-condi- 
tioned restaurant de- 
scribed in this article. 
The arrow (upper right 
hand corner) points to 
grille-work concealing the 
supply ducts. Exhaust 
ducts, located over the 
two doors at the rear and 
over the bar at the left 
center, dispose of all 
cooking odors. Other air 
is returned to the condi- 
tioning machine, through 
ducts along the lower 
left wall, to be mixed 
with an equal amount of 
fresh air, and re-condi- 
tioned. This same installa- 
tion heats the restaurant 
during the winter. 


in the following: 

‘* Air-conditioning,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
a necessity, rather than a luxury, 
to a business which depends upon 
the gathering of the public under 
one roof. While we took it up for 
our business as a luxury, we are 
continuing it as a necessity.’’ 

Mr. Toffenetti has six locations 
in Chicago that are air-conditioned, 
and is planning another which will 
also be fully equipped. It was in 
1925 that the idea of installing the 
system in Triangle restaurants was 
first taken seriously. The company 
was engaged in the rebuilding of 
one of its units, and, as its president 
says, ‘‘Our motivation at the time 
was probably more one of pride 
than any real consideration of prac- 
ticality.’’ 

The company intended that every 
structural and operating feature of 
this restaurant should be strictly 
modern, and, if possible, in advance 
of the times. No expense was to be 
spared, no luxury omitted, to make 
it a model workshop for the workers 
in the organization, and a perfect 
eating place for its patrons. 

Mr. Toffenetti says that, at that 
time, he did not think of air-condi- 
tioning particularly in relation to 
sales. To him it was something like 
their open building front of glass 
and steel or a super-modern kitchen 
layout. It was new. It was a refine- 
ment of luxury, and a convenience 
which few restaurants at that time 
furnished their patrons and workers. 
It was the modern thing to have in 


a promotional campaign. 

The experience of this well-known 
restaurateur is set forth at some 
length here, because it may serve 
as a guide to credit officials in other 
banks, who may have such projects 
included in loan applications be- 
fore them. In the restaurant and 
hotel field, especially, there are con- 
ditions which make for favorable 
consideration, and where the ele- 
ment of risk is lessened because 
there is a direct and substantial 
return. 


Points In Judging Loans 
For Air-Conditioning 


1 The first test should disclose 
opportunities for increased busi- 
ness. 


2 Ina business catering direct- 
ly to the public, air-conditioning 
costs will be liquidated by in- 


creased earnings. 


3 In the restaurant business, 
air-conditioning is rapidly becom- 
ing a necessity. 

4 One restaurant increased 
customer volume 32% after a con- 
ditioning installation. 

5 Sales per customer also in- 
creased. 

6 The proposed installation 
should be 100% up-to-date, other- 
wise rapid obsolescence may 
shorten its income-producing life. 
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Mr. Toffenetti declares his atti- 
tude in respect to air-conditioning 
is entirely changed. Today, he tells 
us, he knows that air-conditioning 
in restaurants is an active and very 
potent sales force. ‘‘That is why,”’ 
he says, ‘‘in preparing plans for 
another unit, we specify air-condi- 
tioning. We do so because we feel 
that it has come to be as much a 
part, of efficient equipment as is a 
lighting system or a heating plant, 
and because we know that we would 
lose actual sales volume if we did 
not make it a feature of our ser- 
vice.”’ 

Mr. Toffenetti has gone to con- 
siderable lengths to prove to himself 
that air-conditioning is a good cap- 
ital investment. Back in 1932, be- 
fore all his units had been equipped 
with systems, he had actual sales 
results tabulated and charted. And 
so the accompanying illustrations 
present a graphic picture of the 
variation of business during that 
summer, which, he declares, should 
convince even the most skeptical. 

For his purposes, he chose his 
latest air-conditioned restaurant and 
one of those which had not yet been 
equipped. In chart A, the top line 
shows the number of persons served 
in the air-conditioned Triangle unit, 
and the bottom one represents the 
non-air-conditioned eating house. 
Seating capacity of the first was 19 
percent greater than that of the 
second. Chart B shows the average 
noon temperatures during the pe- 

(Continued on page 173) 
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New Loans That Supplement 


Commercial Borrowing 


finance sales and services for 

various of our merchandising 
and professional depositors has en- 
abled us to build in four years a 
constantly growing loan business 
which in 1935 was double its volume 
for any preceding year, and which 
at the present is returning gross 
earnings of 13% on the capital em- 
ployed. 

According to our way of looking 
at it, this gross comes pretty near 
to being also the net earning, al- 
though it must be admitted that 
there is room for various opinions 
as to the manner in which the net 
should be computed. 


YURNISHING the money to 


® The secret of the growth of our 
supplementary business is that we 
have found the means of increasing 
the turnover of local dealers, many 
of whose customers could not buy, 
and of increasing the practice of 
doctors and dentists with many 
patients who could not use their 
services, were not our 7% loans 
available to them. 

One man in the shade and drap- 
ery business, for instance, doubled 
his gross volume last year because 
whenever an otherwise-desirable cus- 
tomer hesitated over an order be- 
eause of financial shortage, he was 
able to offer on the spot an easy 
financing service. This offer, he has 
assured us repeatedly, has been his 
most effective ‘‘clincher’’ in clos- 
ing sales. 

This new loan business of ours 
has been built up with a minimum 


By S$. T. DEXTER 


of effort, as a branch of our savings 
department. And, although it has 
grown to the point where its items 
constitute from 10% to 15% of the 
total passing through the savings 
windows each day, we have not yet 
found it necessary to add either to 
the department’s mechanical equip- 
ment or personnel. 

Without doubt, a great increase 
in the volume would ultimately 
necessitate additional help, but up 
to the present time, we have looked 
upon the profits derived from it as 
so much ‘‘velvet’’, and we expect 
them to remain in this classification 
for some time to come. 

This business had its inception 
with us during 1932, when we began 
to hear complaints from physicians, 
dentists, home equipment dealers, 
and others among our depositors, 
that many of their most desirable 
patrons were beginning to retrench 
severely because they feared they 
would be unable to meet the obliga- 
tion that medical treatment or pur- 
chase might put upon them. 

The complainant usually  ex- 
plained that the patron in question 
was perfectly good, but lacked ready 
cash. The professional people re- 
ported that many who were badly 
in need of treatment were neglecting 
serious physical conditions, rather 
than contract bills they were not 
certain they could pay promptly. 


Unreliable patients, of course, kept 
right on running up big bills, so 
the practitioners were in the posi- 
tion of losing business that was cer- 
tain of eventual payment, and 
accepting business the payment for 
which was doubtful. 

Our bank is located in as high- 
class a suburb as will be found 
around any metropolis, and many 
of these retrenching prospects were 
persons of the best character. The 
very fact that they retrenched to 
their own detriment was a good 
indication of their honesty. 

As a group, these people had been 
hard hit by the depression. Few of 
them had been ruined, but their in- 
comes had been sliced severely. 
And our depositors who had been 
doing business with them were feel- 
ing the effects greatly. 


@ We saw in this situation an op- 
portunity not only to make loans 
that would profit us directly, but to 
help many of our depositors gain 
new business and regain much that 
they would otherwise lose. The big 
problem lay in working out a plan 
of operation that would entail no 
promotional outlay and necessitate 
no expense for additional help. 

By way of avoiding promotional 
costs, we determined to forego all 
advertising and solicitation effort. 
That is, we would not send out any- 
one or buy any newspaper space to 
sell the idea to the public or trades- 
people. We would grow slowly and 
safely. Through extra conservatism 
in making loans, we would be able 


This plan, developed by the First National Bank and Trust Co., Evanston, IIl., enables a 
commercial bank to approach the ideal condition of being the credit reservoir of the com- 
munity. This article, by the assistant cashier in charge, shows how it has been done 
without engaging wholesale in a small loan enterprise that requires energetic promotional 
activities to get enough business to support the technical and more or less complicated 
setup needed when small loans are made promiscuously to most anyone in the community. 
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@ They return more interest. 


@ They build commercial accounts. 


@ They increase the business of local businessmen. 


to handle this business profitably at 
the legal rate of discount in this 
state. All clerical work in connec- 
tion with the new enterprise would 
be handled by the regular staff of 
the savings department. 


@ So we limited our publicity to 
one four-page folder which could 
be placed on the writing desks and 
similar locations where thrift litera- 
ture is commonly put in banks. 
Personal promotional effort was con- 
fined to telling our professional and 
business depositors who complained 
about the retrenchments of their 
patrons, that we were now offering 
a conservative loan service which 
might possibly enable them to save 
some of the sales and professional 
work they were now losing. 


We stressed the fact that our 
charge was unusually low for loans 
of the size offered—$500 being our 
maximum—and that we had to in- 
sist on several conditions which we 
felt were for the best of all con- 
cerned. 


For one thing, we would lend 
only to persons who had regular 
incomes derived from sources that 
seemed secure during the period of 
the loan. Another stipulation was 
that the dealer or practitioner 
whose patron or patient received 
the loan must be a co-maker or 
endorser. When a machine or other 
tangible property was sold, this was 
to be secured by a conditional sales 
contract. A third requirement was 
that in the case of medical or dental 
services the loans would be made 
only for urgently needed work, or 
to pay up old bills. And the physi- 
cians or dentists in question must 
be practitioners of recognized stand- 
ing. 

We pointed out that our method 
of deducting the interest in advance 
was in thorough conformity with 
the best banking practice, and 
it saved considerable bookkeeping, 
which was one of the factors that 
enabled us to make such small loans 


at the legal interest of 7%. In 
reality, then, this practice was 
greatly to the customer’s benefit. 


We invited those of our deposi- 
tors who had been suffering because 
of their patrons’ retrenchments to 
mention this new service of ours to 
their clients and point out that the 
expense created could be paid off in 
small amounts. We also advised 
them not to offer any sales or 
services to persons about whom 
they were in doubt, as they them- 
selves would be liable for all money 
lent if the loan ‘‘went sour’’. On 
this basis, we were able to make 
several desirable loans almost at 
once. 


Because the dealer or doctor 
knew that he might have to repay 
the money, he was doubly cautious 
about suggesting the service to any- 
one in whom he did not have the 
greatest confidence. Thus, deadbeats 
and ‘‘skips’’ were weeded out right 
at the start. But naturally, we did 
not rely solely on the dealer’s or 
doctor’s opinion. We checked with 
the local credit bureau. We checked 
with other banks in town and near- 
by. We investigated the applicant’s 
job or other source of income. We 
looked him up generally. Because 
most of these people were established 
residents of some duration, this 
could easily be done by the regular 
staff; in fact, I have done most of 
it myself in addition to my other 
work. 

The first loans were excellent ad- 
vertising. The effect on the business 
or the practice of our depositors 
who availed themselves of this serv- 
ice was immediate. They had more 
eash to work with than if they had 
carried the debts on open account, 
and the feeling of elation produced 
by this made them talk about their 
good fortune to others in their lines. 
Persons who were asked to become 
eo-makers of notes came to us with 
inquiries. Some of them felt hurt 
that we had not brought the service 
to their attention, and begged us to 
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The ledger card (top) and the borrow- 
er’s “bank book” (bottom) are the only 
records necessary to handle payments on 
these loans. After the cards were printed 
it was discovered that the listing of due 
dates was not essential and entailed 
extra clerical time. Consequently, that 
column is left blank. 


let them in on it at once. Recipients 
of loans told their friends, who in 
turn approached their tradespeople. 


®@ Our first plan was to make loans 
only to those who stood up well 
under our own investigation, which 
of course would be made only after 
the tradesman or medical man had 
given an earnest recommendation. 
We eventually arrived at the point, 
however, where we were willing to 
accept the judgment of certain 
physicians and dentists even when 
it conflicted with the results of our 
own inquiry. This is not a universal 
practice with us, but is limited to 
a few practitioners in whom we 
have great confidence, and who are 
so well established financially that 
repayment by them of any loan 
made on their recommendation 
would not be an effort. 

Our attitude in this matter is 
reinforced by the fact that we never 
offer the loans directly to the bor- 
rower. The business is always 
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17 Points In Making Supplementary Loans 


1 The plan was publicized 
very conservatively — mostly to 
dependable professional and busi- 
ness depositors who complained 
about retrenchments of their pa- 
trons. 


2 Loans are limited to a $500 
maximum, at 7%. 


3 They are also limited to 
persons whose incomes seem 
regular and secure for the period 
of the loans. 


4 Applications are considered 
only upon the recommendation 
of the depositing dealer or pro- 
fessional man. 


5 The dealer or doctor is 
required to sign as co-maker or 
endorser. 


6 When tangible property is 
sold, it is secured by a condi- 
tional sales contract. 


brought to us by the dealer or 
physician who is dealing with the 
borrower. When we report to this 
person that we do not consider the 
loan desirable, and the reliable 
intermediary insists that he is still 
willing to endorse the note, we feel 
justified, in most cases, in letting 
him assume the risk. 

With respect to loans made for 
the purchase of merchandise the 
goods sold are covered by a lien 
contract and can be repossessed 
when necessary. In such cases, we 
save ourselves much effort that is 
expended by many other lenders by 
not attempting repossession our- 
selves, but by requiring the seller 
to look after all such details. We 
also require the seller to at least 
attempt collection of overdue de- 
posits when the borrower falls be- 
hind and pays no attention to our 
reminders. 

It may be noted that the fear of 
being forced to make good any loan 
which is unpaid does not seem to 
deter our customers from encour- 
aging their customers to borrow. 
For one thing, every loan of this 
nature we have made has been paid 
in part at least, and even if the 
businessman has to refund the un- 
paid balance, he will have been 
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7 Loans for professional serv- 
ices require the signature of a 
second co-maker and are limited 
to urgently needed work, or to 
pay old bills. 

8 The physician or dentist has 
to be a practitioner of recognized 
standing. 

9 Interest is deducted in ad- 
vance, with a proportionate sav- 
ing in bookkeeping costs. 

10 Because of his responsibil- 
ity as co-signer, the depositor 
himself eliminates the deadbeats 
at the start. 


11 The applicant’s record is 
checked, without excessive labor, 
through the credit bureau, other 
banks, and his employer. 


12 The borrower opens a sav- 
ings account (the bookkeeping 
for which is regular departmental 
routine. ) 


farther ahead than if he had simply 
earried the debt on his books. 

The clerical staff of our savings 
department is aware of these sup- 
plementary loans only as so many 
more savings accounts. Every bor- 
rower opens such an account, which 
is handled in the usual manner as 
regards bookkeeping and other cler- 
ical routine, and which is assigned 
to the bank as security for the 
amount of the note we hold against 
the depositor. 


@ When the loan is made, we deter- 
mine how many deposits will be 
required in settling it, and the bor- 
rower is obligated to deposit the 
amount each month or week, as the 
ease may be. When the full amount 
is deposited, he gets his note back, 
but while the payments are being 
made, the note reposes in our vault. 
We do not get it out and endorse 
the credits on the back every time 
they are paid. 

With regard to delinquencies, it 
must be borne in mind that we are 
dealing with people whose credit 
has undergone a thorough investiga- 
tion. We satisfy ourselves as to 
their high character, and hence, we 
usually feel justified in exercising 
a considerable degree of leniency 


13. The number of monthly or 
weekly deposits necessary to 
settle the loan is determined and 
the borrower is required to de- 
posit that proportionate amount 
according to the schedule. 


14 The note remains in the 
vault until deposits are com- 
pleted, when it is cancelled and 
returned to the borrower. 


15 Considerable latitude is al.- 
lowed in the matter of delin- 
quency charges, and they are 
imposed only when necessary to 
discipline a lax borrower. 


16 Only as a last resort is the 
co-maker called upon to make 
good. 


17 The bank has had to reject 
less than 5% of the applications 
—and the loss on the total money 
loaned has been less than 1%. 


when circumstances prevent their 
keeping up deposits. We simply call 
them. in and try to work out some 
plan that will settle the difficulty— 
smaller deposits for a while, re- 
financing, or any of the devices 
eustomary in handling overdue 
paper. Only as a last resort do we 
eall upon a co-maker to make good. 

So desirable, indeed, have been 
the bulk of our loans applied for 
that we have had to reject fewer 
than 5% of them, and our losses 
have been lower than 1% of the 
total money put out. Such a record 
would be impossible, of course, if 
we had tried to promote this busi- 
ness by flamboyant methods and 
had made a bid for quantity rather 
than quality. 

To encourage promptness, we im- 
pose a penalty for lateness. Our 
charge is 50 cents for each offense, 
but we invoke this clause of the 
contract only when we feel it neces- 
sary to discipline the borrower. We 
avoid it as much as we can, and the 
income from penalties forms an 
exceedingly small part of our intake. 

I have referred to the manner in 
which our cooperation with local 
businessmen has resulted in the 
growth of their businesses. We feel 


(Continued on page 167) 
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Insurance Protection 
For Loans 


3. The Clothing Dealer 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Do your borrowers include a dress shop, a dry goods mer- 
chant, or a clothing store?) Then you should know the 
insurance hazards under which that dealer is doing business. 


O YOU know, Sam, that 
D there is such a thing as un- 
earned premium insurance ?’’ 

‘To tell the truth, Phil, I don’t 
know that there is such a thing as 
an unearned premium.’’ 

‘‘Oh, sure you do— it’s that por- 
tion of a paid insurance premium 
which time has not yet allowed the 
insurance company to earn—if you 
cancel a policy, you get back the 
unearned premium.”’ 

‘“‘Now you can insure an un- 
earned fire insurance premium, or 
in plain words, you can insure an 
insurance premium! It isn’t the 
most important thing in the world 
to do, in fact, this report states 
that there are some insurance 
underwriters who do not believe 
that such a form of insurance should 
be available—but it rather struck 
my faney.’’ 

‘*What’s that you’ve got there 
anyway ?”’ 

“Oh, this is the insurance survey 
which the Universal Trust Company 
asked us to have prepared relative 
to the insurance we carry. You 
know they are requesting all of 
their larger borrowers to furnish an 
insurance survey. At first, I rather 
rebelled at the idea, but now I am 
mighty glad, because this survey 
has taught me so many things I 
didn’t know before. 

**You see, Sam, this is the way 
the bank figures it out: We may be 
a very good bank credit risk, based 
on our experience, our going busi- 
ness, our financial set-up, and so 
on; but if we expose ourselves to 


any big insurable financial loss, we 
leave the bank holding the bag.”’ 
**T never thought of it in that 
light before,’’ replied Sam Arm- 
strong, who was Phil Harris’s re- 
tired partner, but who couldn’t 
keep away from the store. 
“Neither did I, but anyway, 
here’s the survey which our insur- 
ance broker prepared for us. I 
thought it might result. in a lot of 
additional policies which we would 
have to buy, but on the contrary, it 


Previous Articles: 
1. Baker—October, 1935 


2. Auto Dealer— 
January, 1936 


may save us a little of our annual 
insurance expense. Mr. Tierney, the 
vice president over at the bank, was 
showing me a number of these in- 
surance surveys which other bor- 
rowers had secured. One was for a 
wholesale bakery, another for an 
automobile dealer, and a third for 
a manufacturer. They were quite 
interesting. There is one thing I am 
learning, and that is, that the insur- 
ance business is a very scientific and 
diversified undertaking, and that no 
two business men have the same in- 
surance problems. 

‘*Sam, I never realized that there 
were sO many different kinds of 
insurance! The brokers who pre- 
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pared this survey have listed in the 
front part of the survey here nearly 
every kind of an insurance policy. 
They haven’t recommended that we 
buy every one, but the bank—get 
this, Sam—the bank checks this list 
against every insurance survey 
made for their borrowers, which 
they look over. In fact, a number 
of the coverages on this list do not 
fit our business at all, but the rec- 
ord is rather complete, and to me, 
really quite startling.’’ 

‘*Let’s see the line-up,’’ suggested 
Sam. , 

“‘T’ll read it to you. Understand, 
this is not a wholly complete list, 
but a comprehensive summary. 
There are probably a hundred 
forms of insurance not on this list, 
but they are not major covers. 

‘‘There’s accident and health in- 
surance, individual and group; and 
of course, life insurance of every 
type; aircraft policies of all kinds, 
automobile liability, property dam- 
age, collision, fire and theft—there 
are 30 different varieties of auto- 
mobile policies here; bailee’s cus- 
tomer insurance... ”’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ 

‘‘Oh—that’s for insuring a laun- 
dry, for instance, against loss when 
goods in its custody are damaged. 
Then there are bonds of all kinds— 
fiduciary bonds, fidelity, contract, 
fraternal, court, check forgery and 
protective bonds—burglary insur- 
ance for payrolls, store contents, 
contents of safes—you can insure 
the safe itself. Plate glass insur- 
ance, including replacement of any 
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lettering, insurance on neon signs, 
deferred payment insurance for 
goods not paid for if destroyed— 
power interruption policies, prod- 
ucts liability, jewelry floaters, per- 
sonal effects, registered mail, parcel 
post, public liability, accounts re- 
ceivable insurance, profits insurance, 
elevator liability, fire, tornado, 
earthquake, sprinkler leakage, water 
damage, riot, explosion, demolition, 
leasehold, improvements and _bet- 
terments, smudge insurance, build- 
er’s risks, unearned premium insur- 
ance, livestock indemnity, salesmen’s 
samples, legal liability, rents, steam 
boiler, compensation, business inter- 
ruption, musical instrument floaters 
for bands and orchestras, contrac- 
tor’s garment floaters, rain insur- 
ance—yes, and more.”’ 

**Wow!’’ exclaimed Sam. 

**You can see why the bank wants 
an insurance survey. I didn’t read 
off this list to you to merely adver- 
tise insurance. The point is—a 


broker, or agent, who knows how 
to rate a fleet risk of automobiles, 
who understands co-insurance, and 
who can still properly solve a motor 
cargo insurance problem, for ex- 
ample, along with everything else, 
must be a pretty well trained indi- 


vidual—a technical man and stu- 
dent, not just a good talker. Even 
then, he has to have specialists at 
his beck and call .... Our bank 


is just not taking any chances of 
being an unknown insurance car- 
rier—the bank officers say, leave 
that to the insurance companies— 
they want their credit protected as 
sure-fire as possible.’’ 

**T-should-say-so,’’ drawled Sam, 
worrying a bit. ‘‘How do we stand, 
Phil ?’’ 

‘*Pretty good. We’ve had the 
good fortune right along of dealing 
with a broker who knows his stuff. 
But just the same, this survey 
brings out a few improvements we 
can arrange—and Tierney says, 
make ’em and keep them that way!”’ 

**Shoot!’’ advised Sam. 

‘*First—we’ve got to immediately 
have our fire insurance policy cov- 
ering our stock and contents en- 
dorsed, at a small additional 
expense, not much, to also cover 
smudge damage. There is an oil 
burner in this building used for 
heating and if smoke or smudge 
developed through a faulty opera- 
tion of the burner, not necessarily 
producing a fire, or an explosion— 
but a smudge—and the smudge 
damaged our merchandise, say at 
night, when no one was here—it 
might go hard with us. There is a 
standard form of endorsement for 
this. It is commonly used on prop- 
erties where oil is used as fuel.’’ 

‘‘Those recommendations are all 
right. What else out of that list 


‘We may be a good bank credit risk, but if we expose ourselves to 
any big insurable financial loss, we leave the bank holding the bag.” 


have we got to buy to make our 
loan safe?’’ 

‘‘Not very much, because the 
survey reports that we are pretty 
well insured. Understand, Sam, the 
bank is not high pressuring us. 
The loan officer is very decent about 
it. Tierney says that most of his 
borrowers are quite willing to in- 
sure any financial gaps of impor- 
tance, and if they do not agree, the 
bank will talk it over and call in an 
insurance expert if necessary. Tier- 
ney’s assistant told me these sur. 
veys save the user money. He does- 
n’t expect his borrowers to buy 
every policy listed in the surveys, 
but he wants them insurance-minded 
on the subject of credit. The un- 
earned premium insurance I men- 
tioned, for instance, is not a major 
coverage, and I pointed it out only 
as a matter of observation. Our 
broker explains that if a man paid 
out a thousand dollar fire insurance 
premium and then had a loss, which 
used up his fire insurance, he would 
have to pay out another big pre- 
mium, as the loss would have can- 
celled out the policy. So he fur- 
nishes insurance which replaces the 
premium. 

‘* As far as our store is concerned, 
this survey states there are two ma- 
jor forms of insurance to check 
earefully, and our bank has written 
us a letter agreeing—first, liability 
insurance ahead of anything else, 
because unfavorable lawsuits could 
put us out of business, and secondly, 
fire insurance properly applied, as 
we are dependent upon our stock of 
goods and our location for our in- 
come. 

‘‘Regarding the liability cover- 
ages, we carry everything which is 
required—we have a merchants pub- 
lie liability policy, which will indem- 
nify us if any customer or visitor 
sues or makes claim for injuries 
received on our premises. The 
amount of our policy is $100,000 
which appears high enough. We 
have no elevators, so we do not need 
any elevator liability insurance. 
Our one delivery car is taken care 
of with liability insurance limits up 
to $100,000. We do not own our 
building, so we have no liability as 
real estate men, and furthermore we 
have not assumed any legal respon- 
sibility in our lease for any incur- 
ring liability, other than what could 
develop in our store, and that con- 
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This Clothing Dealer Needed These Coverages To Fully Protect His Credit 


1 Liability (including mer- 
chant’s public liability and auto- 
mobile liability for delivery car.) 


2 Fire. 


3 Smudge damage (added to 
the fire policy.) 


4 Merchandise and fixtures 
(to full value of stock, under a 
new, and cheaper, merchandise 
and fixture form.) 


Note: The coverages recommended in this article 
by the banker and the broker are based on the 
specific hazard conditions of this individual 
dealer. Another clothing merchant, who operates 


tingency is insured. The bank says 
our liability set-up is all right—so 
does our broker. 

‘‘Water damage insurance is en- 
tirely separate from sprinkler insur- 
ance. Our bankers believe that we 
should insure our stock, at least 
25% of its value, against loss or 
damage caused by water leakage. 
Our broker also recommends this, 
stating that severe leaks do occur, 
the result of building settlement, 
freezing, collapse of storage tanks, 
and so on, and our stock is rather 
susceptible. But as the stock is not 
all congested, but rather well dis- 
tributed, a policy for 25% of our 
total value is quite sufficient. 

‘‘Our burglary insurance is in 
good shape. We have our mercantile 
safe policy, which insures the con- 
tents of our safe, and any damage 
caused to the safe or the premises, 
by forcible entry. Then we have our 
mercantile open stock policy, insur- 
ing against loss of any of our stock 
due to forcible entry into the store 
—our brokers, in fact, are suggest- 
ing a reduction in the amount of 
such insurance, for as they reason 
it out, no thief could take away very 
much of our bulky stock, without 
being apprehended. They recom- 
mend that we reduce our policy to 
the lowest co-insurance limit per- 
missible. 

‘The survey advises that if we 
should ever consider riot insurance 
—following some labor disturbances 
or other upheavals, which might 
endanger our store—that we should, 
as bank borrowers, and also for our 


5 Sprinkler leakage. 

6 Water damage (in addition 
to sprinkler, to cover roof leak- 
age, clogged drains, and so on.) 

7 Burglary. 

8 Mercantile safe. 

9 Mercantile open stock (the 
minimum amount) 

10 Messenger and interior rob- 
bery (optional.) 


own good, see to it that the riot 
policy is endorsed to include mali- 
cious mischief or vandalism insur- 
ance. It is pointed out by the bank 
that our stock of clothing could 
easily suffer a tremendous loss, 
through the malicious mischief of 
one individual, who with a pair of 
scissors or some acid, might muti- 
late our entire stock. This so-called 
vandalism insurance, though, is only 
obtainable with a $500 deductible. 

**Both the bank and our broker 
say that this form of insurance is 
unnecessary for us to take out now, 
but the bank watches all general 
conditions and trends, and if our 
town became subject to any mob 
violence of any kind, they would 
immediately ask their heavy bor- 
rowers to take out riot insurance, 
not only for protection against 
financial loss due to physical dam- 
age, but in order to perpetuate the 
fire insurance protection, for as I 
understand it, fires caused by riots 
are not collectible under a straight 
fire policy. 

**So far as fire insurance is con- 
cerned, we are in for some economy. 
There was a rate reduction fourteen 
months ago, and we never got the 
benefit on two of our three year 
policies—that was before we had 
our present broker. He’s getting us 
a return premium. Our stock is 
insured to value, and also our bet- 
terments and improvements. The 
survey recommends that we change 
the form which insures our improve- 
ments and betterments to a ‘‘di- 
minishing amount form.’’ As the 
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11 Riot (should local indus- 
trial conditions warrant _and to 
include malicious mischief or 
vandalism.) 

12 Betterments and improve- 
“ments (diminishing amount 
form.) 

13 Personal life and accident. 


14 Employee compensation. 
15 Blanket fidelity bond. 


under a different combination of hazards, might 
require a different coverage combination. Therein 
lies the importance of requiring a complete, scien- 
tific survey for each individual case. 


broker explains, our interest in 
these betterments and improve- 
ments diminishes each year as the 
lease runs to its expiration, because 
at its termination these betterments 
and improvements are left to thé 
building owners. Therefore, we can 
arrange our betterments and im- 
provements policy, which soon comes 
up for renewal, so that the value 
of our improvements can be reduced 
automatically each month. 

‘‘Now, Sam, Mr. Tierney, over 
at the bank, told me that he insists . 
that we have our stock insured to 
full value at all times, and he has 
drawn a red pencil under the por- 
tion of the survey which explains 
how we can do this at a saving 
under a merchandise and fixture 
form, which is available to retail 
merchants with single locations. 
The bank recommends that this 
form be carried. Our broker says 
it’s new. You see, under this policy, 
a limit of liability is granted us and 
we are automatically insured at all 
times up to that limit, no matter 
what the value of our stock is at the 
time of a loss, so long as it does not 
exceed the limit, providing on the 
20th day of each month we specify 
to our broker the actual amount of 
our values as of the last day of th 
preceding month. 

‘*Now, if we report these end-of- 
the-month values accurately on the 
20th of the following month, and 
see that the limit of liability in the 
policy is sufficient to take care of 
our peak loads during these 30-day 


(Continued on page 167) 
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How To Build Up Yield 


On Neglected Farms 


Here is the account of an expert farm manager who describes how 


he reclaimed a profitless run-down farm. 


It points the way to a 


pleasing recovery from loans that have resulted in foreclosures. 


AN adding machines and type- 
C writers take the place of de- 

posits in a bank? Can equip- 
ment take the place of soil fertility 
on a farm? The answer, in each 
ease, will determine the degree to 
which the man in charge has ana- 
lyzed his business. 

The first prerequisite of a suc- 
cessful farm lies in its power to 
produce usable agricultural prod- 
ucts at a reasonable cost. Nature 
has ordained that soil fertility shall 
furnish the raw materials in the 
process of production. The impor- 
tance of this fundamental principle 
is too often beclouded by our pres- 
ent-day, spectacular means of pro- 
duction and the relatively large 
supply of unmined fertility in vir- 
gin western lands. Exacting, how- 
ever, are the laws of nature in 
their demands, and violation of this 
one is punished by economic failure 
for the farmer and financial distress 
for his creditor, while the grim real- 
ity of its tragedy becomes publicly 
announced in terms of a foreclosed 
farm. 

The farmer, for generations, has 
moved westward to new lands and, 
there, has continued to mine and 
waste mankind’s greatest natural 
resource—the fertility of his soil. 
In his tracks, he leaves depleted 
marginal farms that have become 
an economic burden to someone. 

Usually these farms have lost 
their productive efficiency, due to 
one or more causes. These causes 
may be determined by careful analy- 
sis and remedied by a system of 
farming that is based on the com- 
mon sense use of technical knowl- 
edge. There are cases where the 
restoration of original fertility 
might not be profitable, due to the 
location of the farm, high taxes, 
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excessive erosion of the soil, or un- 
checked growth of underbrush. But, 
since such conditions are not at all 
general, it will be our purpose to 
describe a way in which run-down 
land can be brought into profitable 
production, and to give a definite 
illustration of such a plan in sue- 
cessful operation. 

If a farm does not pay, there is 
a reason for it that in most cases is 
quite evident. First of all, then, 
the cause of unsuccessful operation 
must be determined. This is done by 
means of a survey, conducted by 
one who has a thorough technical 
knowledge of soils and an abun- 
dance of practical experience. The 
importance of such a survey makes 
it imperative that the surveyor be 
especially qualified to do the work, 
since the entire program of future 
operation depends on his findings 
and recommendations. 

His first step is to determine the 
cause of failure and definitely place 
it somewhere. The remedy might be 
quite easily prescribed, but its cost 
must be justified. If this can be 
done, the program of operation fol- 


To secure the aid and 
advice of farm manage- 
ment experts, county ag- 
ricultural agents, and 
state agricultural experi- 
ment stations may well 
be the principal instruc- 
tion given by the board 
of directors when bank- 
owned farms are placed 
under the management 


of a bank officer. 


lows. It may vary with almost 
every farm, but it must maintain 
the fertility of the soil, increase 
the value of the land and create 
salable agricultural products. 

Though simple in its require. 
ments, it often presents very com- 
plex problems that exact much 
thought and patience before they 
are successfully solved. 

In some cases of large acreage, 
it may be desirable to carry on a 
more or less crude type of experi- 
mental work to determine how the 
fundamental principles in the pro- 
gram may be applied to the farm 
in the most economical way. For 
example, soil science places the 
growth of legumes, especially the 
sod-forming kinds, as a first requi- 
site in a good soil building program. 
It is, however, up to the farmer to 
produce them at as low a cost as 
possible and he can determine this 
only by trying various methods on 
the piece of land under his manage- 
ment. 

A practical illustration of a large 
farm operated successfully in this 
way will be interesting. Seven 
years ago, this farm consisted al- 
most entirely of poor land. It was 
surveyed for the purpose of deter- 
mining what might be done to 
restore its original earning power. 
Following this, a program that 
would fit its needs and still be flex- 
ible enough to meet any unusual 
economic conditions which might 
arise, was put into operation. The 
results have been outstanding and 
worthy of brief consideration. 

The survey revealed the cause of 
the trouble to be one primarily of 
depleted fertility. In addition to 
this, however, a lack of drainage 
(due to an impervious hard-pan) 
and 12 miles of poor roads to a 
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By 
E. M. POIROT 
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market were found to be contribut- 
ing factors. The five-year per-acre 
average of crops preceding the sur- 
vey was estimated at 11 bushels of 
wheat, 15 bushels of oats and 15 
bushels of corn, with one complete 
failure. 

Clovers could not be grown be- 
eause of a soil lime requirement 
running close to three tons per 
acre, and a corresponding lack of 
fertility and organic matter. Such 
weeds as cockel burs, Jimson 
weeds, and dock were found in the 
hog lots while the cultivated land 
did well to produce rag weeds 12 
inches high. 

The soil’s poor physical condition 
made plowing impossible in dry 
weather. A sharp pair of plow 
shares would penetrate only three 
or four inches. 

With all of these handicaps, how- 
ever, the farm had good water and 
fair pastures that could be used in 
a livestock system of farming. Rich 


A systematic pro- 
gram of soil re- 
building through 
the use of lime, 
clover, and com- 
mercial fertilizers 
has increased the 
earning power of 
this farm from 
nothing to over 
$15 per acre. 


How The Soil was Reclaimed 


1 Scientific tests were made to determine needs. 


2 Livestock was raised as 
income during the rebuilding 


the chief source of 
period. 


3 Some fields that were sour were sweetened with 


lime. . 


4 This made possible the next rebuilding step, 
through the planting of legume crops. 


5 Other fields were reclaimed with commercial 


fertilizers. 


places, caused by the decay of old 
straw piles, produced good crops, 
thus demonstrating that the soil 
would respond to the proper treat- 
ment, and that weather conditions 
were not limiting factors to its 
productiveness. 

There may be some difference of 
opinion as to the value of the eulti- 
vated land at the time the survey 
was made, depending on the basis 
of the caleulation, even though from 
the standpoint of its earning power 
it was worthless. However, an ad- 
joing 80 acres wth house and barn 
sold for $20.50 per acre. 

The long-time system of farming 
designed to meet the requirements 
of this piece of land, with its fair 
pastures but worn out, cultivated 
fields, was a combination of a live- 
stock and soil program. It was so 
designed that a balance relationship 
would always be maintained between 
the size of the herd and the feed 
produced for them. As the fertility 
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was increased by the soil program, 
resulting in the production of ‘more 
and better feed, the number of 
marketable baby beeves would be 
greater through the natural in- 
erease in the herd and each year 
more of the pasture acreage could 
thus be used profitably. 

The soils program called for the 
use of considerable lime, the pro- 
duction of clovers, and the use of 
commercial fertilizers, in addition 
to manure. Extensive experiments 
were begun to determine how the 
accepted principles of scientific 
farming, as outlined by experiment 
stations, might be used in the man- 
ner in which they would give the 
greatest returns. 

The work along this line was 
found to be most profitable, for it © 
made possible the advancement of 
the soil program more than 10 years 
in a five-year period, at a signifi- 
eant saving in capital. In fact, 


(Continued on page 174) 
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Farm Credits Improved 
By More Flexible Power Units 


An analysis of the management plans of farmers 
who are producing crops for less, made by the 
head of the Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Agricultural College. 


ECENTLY a earload of rub- 
R ber tired farm tractors were 

unloaded in Harrisburg, Pa. 
The next day one of these machines 
was driven under its own power at 
road speed to a farm in Centre 
County, about 90 miles distant. 
The following morning that ma- 
chine was pulling a potato harvester 
in the field at a rate of about two 
miles an hour. Such flexibility in 
speed is making it possible to use 
tractors for more jobs. Why should 
not the tractor be capable of road 
work at high speeds? The limiting 
factor in the past has been the fact 
that steel wheels and lugs are not 
conducive to high speeds. The same 
type engines are often used in both 
tractors and motor trucks. 

Often tractors must go on the 
road to pull silo fillers, threshing 
machines, corn shellers, and so on, 
from farm to farm. Why should 


Here is an all-purpose tractor, pulling a windrow pick-up hay press—one of the numer- 
ous money-, time-, and labor-saving operations possible with modern tractor equipment. 


such equipment literally crawl along 
the improved highway at a snail’s 
pace, damage the road surface, and 
often disobey the road laws of the 
state? That condition has passed 
with the adaptation of rubber tires 
for tractors. 

At the Farm Show at Harrisburg, 
January 20th to 25th, 1936, every 
farm machinery manufacturer of 
note in this country exhibited its 
equipment to the 250,000 visitors 
in a nine and one-half acre build- 
ing, constructed for the purpose. 
With the exception of one manu- 
facturer, every tractor and every 
power driven machine exhibited at 
the Show was mounted on rubber. 


@ No one any longer questions the 
ability of the tractor to do all of 
the farm work quicker, easier, 
cheaper, better and with less labor 
than by the old method; because 


By R. U. BLASINGAME 


one million of the six million farm- 
ers in this country own tractors. 
Then there are the smart farmers 
of that one million who are actually 
doing all of the field work with 
tractors. Not having space to men- 
tion them all by name, a few will 
suffice. 

One of the most noted market 
gardeners in Pennsylvania, Gilbert 
S. Watts, of Bellewood, owns and 
operates over 100 acres in vegetable 
crops. For several years, Mr. Watts 
has done all his field work with a 
erawler tractor for the heavy ma- 
chinery and a one-plow general-pur- 
pose tractor for the lighter jobs such 
as seeding, cultivating, spraying, 
dusting and harvesting. 

The writer sat at the table with 
Mr. Watts the evening of January 
23rd at the Master Farmers Ban- 
quet, sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer. He said that he grew 
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COMMONWEALTH COMMERCIAL STATE BANK—DETROIT, MICH. 


Recordak 


ACCOUNTING BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


ANY banks that thought 

their accounting system was 
of the most efficient type have 
been amazed at the great econo- 
mies which Recordak made when 
tested in their departments. 

Savings up to 454 in per item 
cost... 50% in supplies ... 90% 
in storage space are hard to be- 
lieve until you prove them in your 
own bank. 

Recordak has made such sav- 
ings in many banks similar to 
yours... let us show you what it 
can do for you. Recordak Corpo- 
ration (subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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no oats, corn, or hay and did not 
have a pasture, consequently found 
that it was too expensive to buy 
horse feed as compared to tractor 
fuel. He went on to say that he 
grew two crops each year on every 
acre of his land, which required the 
most of his 100 acre farm to be 
completely worked twice a season. 
The interesting thing about this 
noted operation is that Mr. Watts 
can and is successfully and econom- 
ieally doing every job with me- 
chanical power, required in growing 
a wide variety of vegetables and 
small fruits. Such a farming opera- 
tion requires a much wider range of 
flexibility than is necessary to do 
ordinary farming, such as growing 
small grain, corn, hay and cotton. 

Last summer I visited several 
farms in central Pennsylvania to 
study the ways in which farm trac- 
tors were being used. It was clear 
from this study that dairy farmers 
especially were employing tractors 
in order to get their field work done 
in the shortest time possible. 

W. W. Hagen, of Centre county, 
is a good example of how power 
equipment had increased the number 
of days he could find employment 
over the usual run of farm activity. 
Mr. Hagen farms 120 acres. He does 
all of his plowing, seedbed prepara- 
tion, harvesting, and threshing with 
tractor power. He has had his gas 
tractor since 1930 and has worked 
it about 150 days a year with hardly 
a delay and practically nothing for 
repairs. He. has the reputation of 
taking good care of this equipment. 

This man threshes grain, grinds 
feed, bales hay, crushes limestone, 
and operates a sawmill, in addition 
to doing a good job of farming. 
Mr. Hagen says that the use of 
tractors puts him in position to 
keep busy the year around. 

Earl Yearick, also of Centre 
county, uses the same kind of trac- 
tor which Mr. Hagen owns. Mr. 
Yearick says he bought a feed mill, 
which he runs with the tractor and 
it paid its purchase price the first 
year in saving on the feed bill. He 
has a complete record of this enter- 
prise to prove his statement. There 
are 200 acres in the Yearick farm. 
About 100 acres are planted to corn, 
oats, soy beans, alfalfa and potatoes 
each year. The tractor, a three plow 
job, does all the plowing, fitting, 
harvesting, and silo filling, in addi- 
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Jobs The Tractor Does 


Plowing 
Seeding 
Cultivating 
Spraying 
Dusting 
Harvesting 
Threshing 
Grinding 
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Fertilizing 


—_ 
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Baling 
Silo filling 
Rock crushing 


— 
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Sawing 
Road hauling 
Post pulling 


— 
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tion to operating the feed grinder 
and sawing wood. This machine has 
been in use since 1926 and the major 
repairs have been new piston rings. 
Daily eight to ten cans of milk are 
shipped from the Yearick farm. 

On December 28, 1935, the writer 
was on the program of the county 
agents’ annual meeting at Lewis- 
town, Pa. When the meeting was 
over Fern Aurand, of Lewistown, 
told me that he had a two-plow 
general-purpose tractor. Mr. Aur- 
and said that he had done all of his 
farm work for several years with 
this tractor to the complete exclusion 
of teams. The reasons he gave were 
that (a) he eould do his farm work 





Points In 
Tractor Operation 


1 Tractor power does the work 
cheaper, better, quicker, and with 
less labor. 


2 The tractor makes it pos- 
sible to do field work at the most 
profitable times. 


3 Time and feed required for 
teams is devoted to growing other 
livestock for cash income. 


4 Rubber tires save 25% on 
fuel and 12%-36% on engine 
effort. 


5 The traction advantage of 
rubber tires over steel is espe- 
cially high on soft ground. 


cheaper, (b) better, (¢) quicker, 
(d) at the time when it paid best, 
and (e) with less labor with me. 
chanical power and too, the tractor 
needed no attention or feed. The 
time and feed required for teams 
were devoted to the growing of 
other livestock for cash income. 

Such stories are becoming very 
common these days. However, that 
is not the end of this successful 
farmer’s experience. He said that 
a rubber tire manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative came out to his farm and 
put ‘‘air tires’’ on his tractor. Mr. 
Aurand said he never was so skep- 
tical about anything as he was about 
the ability of those tires to pull the 
load which were required of that 
engine. ‘‘But,’’ he said, ‘‘I grow 16 
acres of potatoes, 20 of wheat, 12 
of oats, and 11 of hay, and have 
never found a job yet that those 
tires won’t do. And in addition, 
they save about 25% on fuel and I 
ean do more work in a higher gear 
because the rolling resistance of the 
rubber tires is much less than steel 
wheels with 5-inch lugs. It takes 
power to push those lugs in the 
ground and pull them out. And too, 
I can do a lot of hauling at high 
speeds where I could not with the 
steel wheels.”’ 

Mr. Aurand’s experience with 
rubber tired tractors is quite simi- 
lar to the data developed on this 
type of equipment at The Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, as indicated by the following: 


‘‘On dry surfaces and with me- 
dium loads, a tractor equipped with 
rubber tires requires 12 to 36% less 
engine effort than one equipped 
with steel lugs, for the same load. 
The advantage of rubber is particu- 
larly noticeable on soft ground. On 
a firm surface, the maxiumu trac- 
tive effort is less than that of steel. 
On wet surfaces it is low unless 
chains are used. For 100 pounds 
inerease in drawbar pull, about 200 
pounds weight must be added to 
the rear axle. The use of rubber 
tires on tractors has a deeper sig- 
nificance than fuel economy and 
improved performance. Ultimately 
the rubber tire tractor will be 
equipped with extra high gears and 
will be used to haul crops from and 
supplies to the farm in trailers; and 
for rapid transportation of such 
equipment as threshing machines, 
silo fillers, and husker-shredders.”’ 
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the 
First 1936 Edition 


RAND M¢NALLY 
BANKERS DIRECTORY 


For the first time in any publication a complete list of the members of 


atta Deposit a<aueaiaes Corporation 


This new and valuable feature was made possible by 
the cooperation and help of the officers and directors 
of the F.D.1I.C. (The addition of this important in- 
formation has been an expensive undertaking but the 
cost of the Blue Book remains the same.) 


All other information has been completely revised 
with the same painstaking efforts that have made the 


Blue Book the leader in the field for the past 64 years. 


If you have ordered you may expect your books 
March 15th. Jf you have not ordered, or 
need additional copies, mail your order today 
as the extra supply is limited. 
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The Albuquerque (New Mexi- 
co) National Trust and Savings 
Bank summarizes monthly the 
high lights of local business, 
civic projects, and public fig- 
ures. It pays dividends in both 
good will and new accounts. 


By 
FREMONT KUTNEWSKY 


ank Paper Creates Good Will 


T HAD for years been a fixed 

policy of the Albuquerque Na- 

tional Trust and Savings Bank 
to advertise by suggestion rather 
than by direct statement—by deeds 
rather than by promises. Its almost 
daily five-inch advertisements in the 
newspapers had spent most of their 
space and energy pointing with 
pride to various aspects of Al- 
buquerque’s well-being and future 
prospects, working out local con- 
sequences of national and state hap- 
penings, giving a where a 
boost was due to man or organiza- 
tion doing good work for the town. 

Civic committees formed the 
habit of letting the bank know 
about their concerts, their public 
entertainments, and their drives, so 
these things might be mentioned in 
newspaper advertisements, indicat- 
ing a pretty general belief that the 
advertisement had a reader follow- 
ing. 

In publishing ‘‘ Albuquerque Prog- 
ress,’ the bank’s monthly ‘‘house 
organ’’, the Albuquerque National 
Trust and Savings Bank wanted to 
further develop this cooperative 
spirit, and the method proved effec- 
tive. Who wouldn’t a little rather 
do business with an institution that 
has human, friendly interests? The 
publication simply continued an 
established policy of showing an 
interest in local business and civic 
activities, in the material progress 
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boost 


the city was making. The first issue 
came out in March, 1934, and the 
paper is now well established, with 
a circulation of approximately seven 
hundred a month by mail. Extra 
copies are kept on the front counter 
at the bank. 


® Here are a few typical stories 
which were carried during the first 
year of publication: Twenty new 
firms which had opened for busi- 
ness in 1934 were written up; a 
new school, the U. 8. Indian Hos- 
pital, a new chureh, had_ been 
featured; dozens of important re- 
modeling projects had been de- 
scribed; several special features 
were worked up in the way of busi- 
ness news ‘‘seoops’’. For example, 
a tabulation showing the percent- 
age of residential oceupancy in the 
city of Albuquerque over an eleven- 
year period. Realtors posted clip- 
pings of this tabulation in their 
windows and in their offices, and it 
was quite a popular topie of con- 
versation among business men for 
several days. Enrollment figures for 
all of the schools in the city and 
the University of New Mexico, show- 
ing a nice increase in enrollment all 
along the line over previous years, 
were featured in October. This pub- 
licity was pleasing to educational 
leaders and school officials. 

The January issues of 1935 and 
1936 gave brief but rather complete 
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summaries of the entire year’s busi- 
ness progress in Albuquerque, and 
pointed out many hopeful phases of 
the business outlook as the new year 
began to unreel. For the past 15 
months, the publication has been 
featuring pictures and is now run- 
ning ‘‘before-and-after’’ pictures, 
where major remodelings have been 
carried out and where new build- 
ings have replaced old ones, and 
oceasionally pictures of local indus- 
trial plants. Building permits are 
run whenever they make a particu- 
larly good showing. 

The very gathering of this news 
tends to impress business people 
with the interest the bank is taking 
in their own activities. 

Lest it might be thought that this 
little paper parallels or attempts to 
compete with the newspapers, here 
are some of the reasons for its pub- 
lication : 

Albuquerque is a growing western 
city—grew all through the depres- 
sion—has been for years strengthen- 
ing its place as the commercial 
eenter of a large-area state which 
has no other city of anything like 
its size. Naturally a city coming 
into its own, feeling its own grow- 
ing pains, visualizing its approach 
to metropolitan importance, relishes 
a bit of civie acclaim. 

Newspaper news of business ac- 
tivity is seattered throughout the 
month—seen today, misplaced to- 
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morrow. Albuquerque newspapers 
are not large, have little space for 
business news. What they do run is 
condensed. Names of men associated 
in enterprises are minimized, as is 
unessential background. This treat- 
ment of business news passes by 
many points of interest to business 
and professional men and to folks 
who are enthusiastic about the 
growth of their city. 

Such a publication brings early 
and friendly contacts with new ar- 
rivals—men and firms whose good 
will is worth having. While the 
bank contacts this type of prospect 
in other ways, still the attempt to 
give these people a pleasant intro- 
duction to the city and some help- 
ful publicity is not wasted effort. 
It makes friends. 

It is logical for a bank to be in- 
formed on what is going on in the 
eity. It reflects credit on a bank- 
ing organization which is alert 
enough to keep well posted on the 
developments that are making busi- 
ness history in the community. 

The paper is a splendid medium 
for bestowing valued favors on good 
customers of the bank. Publicity 
with a touch of congratulation in it 
can seldom be bought for love or 
money in a newspaper. 

All in all, the reception of 
‘‘ Albuquerque Progress’’ has proved 
that these objectives were sound. 
After the first few issues had ap- 
peared, business men showed great 
readiness to give out facts and 
figures for publication in it. They 
had seen with what accuracy all of 
the news was set forth in the paper, 
and they felt confident that thei: 
statements would not be accidentally 
garbled or in any way altered. 

It is always hard to know exactly 
what reactions are taking place 
among the readers of a publication. 
General implications, gathered by 
officials of the bank from casual 
comments, from requests for copies 
and from voluntary submission of 
news items, were favorable. To go 
still further, a check-up was recently 
made among some leading business 
and professional men of the city. 
The following facts were revealed: 
An insurance firm uses the publica- 
tion for prospect leads (each issue 
carries at least five or six names of 
men who are getting on in the busi- 
ness world or doing some outstand- 
ing work). A number of realtors 
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A COMMERCIAL BANK THAT AFFORDS — 


ITS CORRESPONDENTS CLOSE CONTACT 


WITH EVERY IMPORTANT INDUSTRY 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


have shown a lively interest in the 
publication since its inception. As 
one of them said, ‘‘It gives us some- 
thing to talk about and shows how 
much is really going on in a month’s 
time in this city.”” The manager of 
a department in a department store 
said, ‘‘Our house-to-house salesmen 
use the publication for prospects 
and follow up with ecalls.’’ The 
head of a brokerage concern said, 
‘*Yes, we read every issue. Last 
month I sent a copy to our head 
office, knowing that the general 
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manager would be _ interested.’’ 
The manager of the telephone com- 
pany, who at his own request re- 
ceives several copies of the paper 
each month, said, ‘‘This sort of 
thing helps us to prove that the 
city is growing and has a real fu- 
ture. It looks good to people who 
have business interests in the city 
without being residents.’’ A very 
successful restaurateur said, ‘‘This 
little paper helps to build up a 
spirit of community interest.’’ A 
prominent corporation lawyer said, 
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How The Paper Serves Its Purpose 


1 Summarizes each month’s 
business activities, highlighting 
important advances. 


2 Adds a background of his- 
tory and civic pride to business 
news items. 


3 Provides a live prospect list 
of successful men and firms for 
salesmen. 


4 Introduces new arrivals into 
the local business circle, winning 


‘‘This is the best publication in the 
city for news of interest to business 
men.’’ The T. W. A. Lines used 
several hundred copies of one issue, 
which pictured one of their new 
Douglas planes, placing them in 
ships and waiting rooms. 

New arrivals who are featured in 
an issue of the paper invariably 
appreciate the help in getting ac- 
quainted in the city. Numerous 
non-customers of the bank who 
have been mentioned in ‘‘ Albuquer- 
que Progress’’ have made it a spe- 
cial point to express their thanks 
for the publicity, the value of which, 
naturally, has been growing from 
month to month since inauguration 
of the organ. 


News for ‘‘Albuquerque Prog- 
ress’’ is gathered during the last 
week of each month by officials of 
the bank and the bank’s advertising 
agency. Evéry piece of information 
is earefully checked to avoid mis- 
statements. In one case a profes- 
sional man’s name was run with 
the wrong initials and the bank 
took the trouble to mail a correction 
card to every person on its mailing 
list. Inasmuch as the news item was 
about the good doctor’s change of 
offices, the correction was perhaps 
even more valuable than the origi- 
nal news item. 

The good-will value of publicity 
run in the organ is enhanced by 
sending a marked copy of each 
issue to every individual mentioned 
in any of the news items. People 
like to see their own names in print. 
Many people keep clippings of such 
items. Copies of the publication are 
sent to all banks in the state and to 
some state newspapers. The mailing 
list is constantly growing. 
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a friendly contact for the bank 
at the same time. 


5 Puts the town’s progress on 
permanent record, month by 
month. 


6 Dramatizes the bank’s busi- 
ness alertness and its interest in 
the community. 


7 Renders an appreciated pub- 
licity service for valued custom- 
ers. 


The fact that this concise sum- 
mary at the end of each month cov- 
ers practically every business ac- 
tivity of any importance will make 
a valuable record, and some pro- 
prietors and industrialists inter- 


ested in the city’s growth have 
maintained a file of copies month 
by month since it was started. It 
will be readily seen that in no other 
way could such a complete record 
of the town’s business history be 
kept so that its facts and figures 
would always be available. 

The business history of Albuquer. 
que, and that of most other towns 
doubtless, has never been kept in 
compact form like this. With ‘‘Al- 
buquerque Progress,’’ a pretty com- 
plete outline of any year’s business 
advancement can easily be made up 
on short notice. The fact that re- 
quests to be placed on the mailing 
list are increasing, and also that the 
officials of the bank wish to increase 
the mailing list, seems to prove 
everybody is happy about the little 
monthly paper, now in its third 
year. 


Outline Maps Continuously Useful 


By ALVIN J. VOGEL 


USE outline maps so often with 

my work that I make it a point 
to keep a quantity of them all of 
the time. 

I have already described several 


uses of these maps in previous issues 
of Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly. 
Here is another use that might be 
interesting to some other bank offi- 
cers. 

Not long ago the president of our 
bank asked me to give him some 
facts upon which he could base a 
judgment of the desirability of hav- 


ing more correspondent banks in 
distant cities. 

I kept a record of the number of 
checks going to different districts, 
which I outlined on a blank map, 


as shown in the illustration here- 
with. The reason for this particular 
outline is the location of the differ- 
ent banks, either now serving as our 
correspondents, or soliciting our 
patronage. Our own district is the 
seventh district, so the states sur- 
rounding Chicago did not enter 
into my computation because, of 
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eourse, all of our clearing in this 
district is already cared for. 


After making a count of the 
items in the other districts, I gave 
the president the map which you 
see reproduced here, showing the 
different districts covered by the 
clearings service of different corre- 
spondent banks and in each district 
I placed the percentage of our total 
items cleared in that territory. 


For example, you will see that 
35% are in the district comprising 
the states of Kentucky, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and New 
York. Only 6% of our items were 
in the southeastern states, as shown 
by the map, 23% were in the south 
central states, 10%-in the north 
central, 14% in the three Pacific 
eoast states of California, Oregon 
and Washington, and only 3% in 
the mountain states. 


The result of making this map 
was that the president could act 
intelligently in deciding whether to 
add other correspondent banks or 
not. 


Protection For 
Commodity Loans 
(Continued from page 139) 


elevators placed under the custodi- 
anship of field warehousemen. In 
this line of business, a knowledge 
must be gained of the methods of 
protecting grain against fluctuating 
prices by the process of hedging. 
When grain is properly hedged and 
covered by a valid warehouse re- 
ceipt, there is no better loan. 


Coal may be used as collateral 
when placed in charge of field ware- 
housemen, even though the coal may 
be in piles or bins in the coal deal- 
er’s yard, or on coal docks. The 
warehousemen is responsible for 
tonnage subject only to normal 
shrinkage, and is responsible to the 
bank if any of the collateral is not 
delivered upon presentation of the 
warehouse receipt. 


Liquids, such as crude oil, gaso- 
line, and other petroleum products, 
may be readily warehoused as col- 
lateral by having the tanks in which 
the liquid is stored under the cus- 
todianship of field warehousemen. 


Dried fruit, wool, cotton, grocer- 
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Factors which make the 
NATIONAL 


a desirable Correspondent 


in CHICAGO 


The experience gained in more 
than seventy years of conserva- 
tive banking. Complete facili- 
ties, with an organization 
coordinated to render prompt 
and efficient service. 


The day-to-day value of an 
account with a bank, which 
since 1863 has had the business 
and the confidence of many of 
the best known banks, firms 
and corporations. 


Correspondents are invited to 
use the comprehensive facilities 
of this complete banking 


organization. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ies at the wholesalers, hides at the 
tanneries, sugar, steel, other metals, 
flour and feeds at the mill, seed, and 
many other products may be used 
as collateral in the same way. Let 
me again emphasize, however, that 
the loan officer must acquaint him- 
self with the normal movement by 
months of the products stored and 
must make at least monthly checks 
against the changes in the inven- 
tory, to make sure that the owner 
of the goods is not neglecting their 
distribution. 





To Clean Brass 


A good compound for cleaning 
brass is made up as follows: 1 ounce 
of oxalic acid, 6 ounces of rotten 
stone; equal parts of whale oil and 
spirits of turpentine in a sufficient 
amount to make a paste. 


An employee properly encour- 
aged may develop some important 
new methods to reduce the time now 
taken up with some operating de- 
tail. 
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VALUE RECEIVED THE WITHIN DESCRIBED SECURITIOR ano 


SUSBEOUENT ADDITIONS OF SUBSTITUTIONS ARE HERESY OEFOSITED wrTn 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AMHERST 
AS COLLATERAL FOR ALL MOTES NOW WELD OR THAT MAY HEREAFTER @© MELD @Y IT. WwHicw 
NOTES I/WE HAVE SIGHED EITHER AS MAKER OF ENDORSER, SUSIECT TO THE PROVISIONS 





By B. 0. MOODY 


ONSTANTLY changing prices 

of securities render necessary 
some easy method of figuring mar- 
gin requirements on loans, especially 
in country banks. Usually two ree- 
ords are kept—a collateral register 
and another record for recording 
changes in prices. In some eases the 
prices are entered in pencil on the 
collateral register itself, and when- 
ever margins are figured the pencil 
figures are erased and new ones 
substituted. This results in a messy, 
dirty record in a very short time. 

The form illustrated herewith 
combines in one record an excellent 
collateral register, a receipt for col- 
lateral delivered or coupons cut, and 
a running record of security valua- 
tions with the margins figured in 
percentages. 

The specimen form explains itself 
readily. When a loan is made the 
securities are, of course, listed on 
the note and entered immediately 


AELATING TO COLLATERAL IH SAID NOTES 





RECEIVED THE SECURITIES 
SET OPPOSITE MY NAME 





on the collateral register. The secu- 
rities themselves are placed in the 
collateral file arranged alphabeti- 
cally by borrower. It is not neces- 
sary to keep a list of the securities 
with the collateral. 

The prices of the individual secu- 
rities are entered on the ‘‘securities 
valuation record’’ and the margin 
is figured. This form is printed on 
two sides so that eight columns are 
provided for subsequent figures of 








A Simple Safe- 
Keeping System 


(Continued from page 145) 


The fourth form is kept by the 
vault custodian as a record of secu- 
rities under his control. This is used 
as a tickler for maturing coupons. 


In withdrawals by the customer, 
the original receipt must be pre- 
sented and signed by the authorized 
party or parties. The safekeeping 
teller must verify the signature by 
comparison with the signature card 
on file. The securities are with- 
drawn from the vaults, in presence 
of the audit clerk, by presenting 
the reeeipt signed by the customer, 
the original being turned over to the 
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audit clerk. The tickler card is with- 
drawn and sent to the bookkeeper 
for posting the delivery. After the 
posting, it is turned over to the 
audit clerk to complete the set. 

The control, then, of safekeeping 
is complete, for the responsibility 
is definite in each step of deposit or 
withdrawal; receipts issued or re- 
ceived, securities in or out of the 
vault, entries of securities received 
or delivered—all are subject to 
running controls. By use of the 
audit form, an automatic control is 
provided in that department. In- 
ternal examinations are _ readily 
made with reeconcilements between 
cage, vault, and ledger. 

A modification of these operations 


margins. In normal times this will 
be adequate for some time. In times 
of violent fluctuations the margins 
may be figured daily if desired, and 
the comparative record is always 
available. When a customer wishes 
to remove or substitute collateral, it 
is easily and quickly done and his 
signature is a part of the perma- 
nent record. 

The larger sheet is 14x814’’ and 
the smaller one is 8x814’’. 


has been equally as satisfactory in 
a small bank and perhaps some of 
the readers will find the method of 
practical and economical use in their 
own institutions. In the bank where 
the modified system is used, the same 
four forms are employed, except 
that the asset record (form No. 2) 
is used as a working safekeeping 
record. The safekeeping ledger is 
numbered to conform to the receipt 
numbers. 

The receipt is issued in the same 
manner as previously described, ex- 
cept that since the bank has n0 
separate auditor, one of the officers 
acts in that capacity. 

In the vault control, the 
known principle of segregation of 


well- 
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safekeeping securities from the 
bank’s own assets is accomplished 
by using a separate safe compart- 
ment in the main vault. This com- 
partment requires two to open it 
and those two (an officer and the 
teller) are always present when 
securities are withdrawn or de- 
posited in the vault. 

The assistant cashier who does the 
audit work for the bank, verifies the 
securities and records at reasonably 
frequent intervals. Since the num- 
ber of safekeeping accounts is mod- 
erate, this audit takes only about an 
hour and a half to complete and yet 
provides the internal audit that 
safekeeping should have. 

One more important point should 
be mentioned. The recommendations 
of the Auditor of Public Accounts 
included .. . ‘‘the limiting of the 
bank’s liability.’’ This statement of 
the safekeeping relationship is 
printed on the back of the original 
receipt issued to the customer, and 
if the customer is a new one to the 
department, it is a good idea to call 
attention to the relationship that is 
being established, including the fees 
to be charged. 

With adequate fees and a simple 
but complete system, safekeeping 
ean be a satisfactory service to cus- 
tomers and a profitable one to the 
bank. 


New Loans 
That Supplement 


Commercial Borrowing 


(Continued from page 152) 


that this, alone, entitles us to regard 
ourselves as their benefactors. There 
is, however, the additional benefit 
that, since these loans are available, 
the medical and dental men of our 
community, who in years past had 
been addicted to shockingly poor 
collection management, have _ be- 
come more businesslike. Instead of 
simply telling the patient that he 
needs an operation, many of them 
now add that it will cost a certain 
amount, and inquire what arrange- 
ments the visitor can make toward 
paying such a sum. 

Others that I know of have gone 
to patients who had been on their 
books for considerable amounts over 
a long period and have persuaded 
them to borrow from us in order 
to settle up their overdue bills. 

One outstanding case in which we 
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rendered both practitioner and bor- 
rower a great service is that of a 
formerly wealthy woman whose hus- 
band had suffered great financial 
reverses, and whose own health had 
been wrecked by some malady aris- 
ing from her teeth. Investigation 
indicated that $125 worth of dental 
work would likely femove the cause 
and probably save her life. The 
family, however, could not raise 
that sum. The dentist heard of our 
service, brought the application to 
us, and we worked out a plan where- 
by the work could be done and paid 
for at $12.50 a month from the 
husband’s salary, 

In another instance a daughter 
who had lost her mother after a 
long illness had the physician’s and 
undertaker’s bills grouped and 
paid, settling the debt over a long 
period of time from her own earn- 
ings, which were quite small. 

We are under no stress to expand 
this supplementary loan business, or 
to inerease the income from it un- 
duly, so we are not compelled to 
relax our care in selecting borrow- 
ers. This keeps our losses down. 


Many banks hesitate to enter 
this field beeause they fear the 
hazard of usury prosecution. Our 
conclusion, based on wide investiga- 
tion, is that these hazards are very 
remote, and that by conservative 
practices, such as we have outlined 
here, any bank may safely engage 
in this luerative supplementary 
service to commercial customers. 


Insurance Protection 
For Loans 


(Continued from page 155) 


periods, we are automatically pro- 
tected without having to worry 
from day to day. It’s cheaper than 
insuring specifically because the 
insurance is adjusted on pro rata 
charges each month. We put up a 
deposit premium which is 75% of 
the limits—then on the 20th of 
each month we have the policy en- 
dorsed to an amount equal to values 
on the last day of the preceding 
month, less any specific insurance 
still in foree, but if we do this ae- 
curately we are, nevertheless, pro- 
tected up to the limit of the policy. 
At the end of the year we are 
charged for the average of these 
monthly specified amounts added 








MAY WE PRESENT 
YOU WITH THIS 
INDIVIDUAL 


STYLE BOOK 





OF CHECKS 


with each check hearing 
the title Of ‘your own bank 


We are now pre- 
pared, and would be pleased, to 
furnish you with a style book 
made up for your exclusive use— 
each check will be your own 
check, bearing the name of your 


own bank. 


You'll find in the book ten different 
forms of customers’ checks, displayed in 
three grades of safety paper in a wide 
selection of colors. 


—And they will be bound in our new 
refillable flat opening Octa Binder— 
the most advanced, the richest looking, 
and most appreciated cover on the 
market. 


Since this style book must be made up 
for your bank, we suggest you write our 
nearest plant without delay. Simply 
send a sample of your present draft 
form check and your book will be 
prep@ted promptly. 


ELUNE 


CHECK PRINTERS 
INC. 


Chicago Cleveland 
New York 


Kansas City 
St. Paul 























































































































The sensitized surface of 
Hammermill Safety Paper 
instantly shows any attempt 
at chemical or mechanical 
alteration. Hammermill 
Safety for two decades has 
been made of the tough 
strong fibers of new sulphite 
cellulose. Throughout that 
time it has been standard 
Safety Paper where moder- 
ate cost is as important as 
quality reproduction. Be- 
cause the paper is made 
complete in one mill (pulp, 
paper and sensitizing) it is 
uniform in safety, strength, 
color, and writing surface. 
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together and divided by twelve. 

“The rest of our policies are all 
in apple-pie order with the excep- 
tion of a few minor changes. The 
loan officer is satisfied with our per- 
sonal life and accident insurance— 
nothing to change on our compen- 
sation policy—our blanket fidelity 
bond is in order. 

‘Our broker thinks we ought to 
have a business interruption policy, 
but the bank agrees with me that 
if we were burned out we could get 
back in business in no time. Tem- 
porary locations are easy to get. 
The continuity of our _ business 
depends on our customers and us— 
not on replacing our stock. Our 
store is sprinklered. We are in a 
good building, and our city has 
good fire insurance protection. Of 
course, it’s a good policy to have, 
but we will take a chance without 
it for the time being.’’ 

**Yes,’’ Phil agreed. ‘‘If we get 
any further rate reduction, we can 
use the savings to buy a business 
interruption policy. By the way— 
what’s the difference between a busi- 
ness interruption policy and a prof- 
its policy ?”’ 

‘*A profits policy insures antici- 
pated profits on completed goods in 
storage, awaiting delivery, if a fire 
or other catastrophe prevents de- 
livery. There is no policy in our 
state which will insure profits—ex- 
cept net profits, under a use and 
occupancy, or business interruption 
policy. 

‘“‘That covers everything, Sam, 
except our sprinkler leakage insur- 
ance which is given an O.K.”’ 

Three days later, Sam Arm- 
strong called at the bank when Vice 
President Tierney was unoccupied, 
dropped into his visitor’s chair and 
said: 

**Mr. Tierney—my partner Phil 
Harris, showed me the insurance 
survey he just had made on our 
business at your suggestion. I want 
to congratulate you on your ag- 
gressiveness in investigating the 
insurance protection carried by 
your borrowers. 

‘We appreciate it! Being prac- 
tically retired myself, I am quite 
comforted to know that my business 
is so well protected. In fact—as a 
result of this good work (who 
knows?)—you may be the means, 
some day, of keeping a borrower 
from bankruptcy.”’ 








QUOTATIONS 


“It was the most political and most un- 
necessary bank panic in all our history.’’— 
Herbert Hoover. 


a 


“Industry, that combination of manu. 
facture, agriculture, labor, finance and 
consumption, is a structure more complex 
than any political state, but it has no laws 
or government of itsown. Regulations have 
always been imposed upon it from without 
instead of being developed from within, 
In short, we live in a political bureaucracy, 
unfirmly based on an anarchical industry, 
No wonder we tremble for our safety and 
our security.’’—Benjamin A. Javits, in THE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMONWEALTH 


Go 


“Forget the rich. They can’t pay this 
debt. There is no use talking about the 
poor. This debt is going to be paid by the 
great big middle class that we refer to as 
the backbone and the rank and file. It will 
come to them in the cost of living.”— 
Alfred E. Smith. 


co 


“Any program that undertakes artificially 
to control prices, wages, production, 
markets, savings, investment, and interest 
in this nation of 130,000,000 people is 
doomed to failure from the beginning. A 
system that has taken 10,000 years to build, 
that automatically improves itself, and that 
has given mankind a steadily increasing 
standard of living and decency is not a 
system that can be radically changed over- 
night.'’—Charles R. Gay, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


CC 


“The insurance program (Social Security 
Act) as it stands will ultimately defeat its 
own purpose by forcing employers to reduce 
wages, the number of employees, and the 
age limit of workers. It will naturally affect 
most seriously those industries in which 
labor items are largest and will mean 
liquidation or bankruptcy for employers 
operating on a basis of large volume and 
fractional profits. Inevitable developments 
such as these will actually aggravate rather 
than alleviate the situation.’"—James L. 
Baldwin, Executive Director, National Fed- 
eration of Tax Service Associations. 


3 


“Political influence has.no more place in 
banking than it has in the deliberation of 
our highest tribunal, The Supreme Court 
of the United States. Until this is recog- 
nized and brought into being within both 
our State and National systems, we may 
never feel safe against the shifting sands of 
political expedience and favor.’’—Car! K. 
Withers, New Jersey Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance. 


ae 


“I maintain that any banking institution 
which has continued to serve its community 
since the trying days of 1929 must be 
enjoying the respect and confidence of that 
community, and I am sure that the very 
large majority of banking institutions which 
have come through this depression have 
never had to regain public confidence. 
Having public respect and confidence 
should lead us to secure and maintain 
constantly increasing business connections." 
—William A. Boyd, President, First National 
Bank, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Investment Portfolio | 


Bond Prospects Analyzed 






By ELIOT H. SHARP 


Weighing the favorable and unfavorable factors in the 
current bond picture, this analyst of Distributors 


Group, Inc., finds prospects of relative stability and 





EVER before has the bank- 
N er’s investment problem been 
sO serious as it is now. 
Bonds are at unprecedented 
levels. Shortly after the turn of 
the year the Dow-Jones bond aver- 
age reached the highest point 
(104.41 on January 23) it has at- 
tained since the index was first 

started in 1915. 

The problem results not alone 
from the fact that bond prices are 
generally above the peak reached 
at the close of 1927. If this were 
the only factor to be considered, 
there would be considerably less 
eause for concern. For it is found 







The increase in 
building activ- 
ity is one of 
the favorable 
factors that 
will probably 
influence bond 
prospects dur- 
ing the com- 
ing year. 
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possible conservative price advances for coming months. 


that, subsequent to the last substan- 
tial rise to new levels ending in 
1927, the prices of bonds were main- 
tained on a fairly smooth plateau 
for three years. And the recent be- 
havior of the bond market is not 
unlike that of municipal bonds in 
1897-99, after which there was like- 
wise a period of relative stability 
lasting about three years. 

At the present time, however, the 
situation is aggravated by the worst 
threat of currency inflation which 
has ever faced the country. This 
threat which becomes more immi- 
nent every day, must surely give 
pause to those charged with the 


responsibility of administering the 
resources of institutions prohibited 
from protecting their liquid posi- 
tions by purchasing equities. 

As Congress and the Administra- 
tion are struggling with the prob- 
lem' as to how the bonus is to be 
financed—a problem impossible of 
satisfactory solution, although a° 
solution of sorts may have been ad- 
vanced by the time this appears— 
other less striking complications 
present themselves to the adminis- 
trators of bond portfolios. Like 
everything else, there are favorable 
as well as unfavorable factors. A 
summary of both may serve to erys- 







































talize the situation, and such erystal- 
ization may lead to some conclusions 
with respect to the outlook for senior 
securities. 

The chief unfavorable factors ean 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Political:—The unsettling in 
fluence of political bickerings and 
wranglings on such vital points as 
inflation, abnormal government ex- 
penditures, and taxation. 

2. Financial:—This factor 
into sub-divisions :— 

a. The need for new treasury 
finaneing, to meet normal and ab- 
normal expenditures. 

b. The likelihood that new eor- 
porate financing will become unduly 
heavy in the last half of the vear. 
It is likely that there will be an 
acceleration in the rate of financing 
about the middle of March, as 
financial statements are completed 
for use in registration statements 
and prospectuses. Industrial finane- 
ing, which was low last year com- 
pared with utility financing, is likely 
to be especially extensive. This en- 
tails the careful watching of high- 
evrade callable bonds selling near or 
above their redemption prices. 

e. The likelihood that earnings 


falls 


Annual Defaults 


(Adopted from Standard Statistics) 


Principal Amount 
Of Bonds 
(000,000) 


No. of 


Year Issues 


79 

87 
63 
116 
101 
115 
251 
1,075 
1,069 
862 
246 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


. 2,619. 

3,455. . 

. 1,007. . 
| | 


improvement will be retarded by 
the necessity of further taxation. 
3. Technical:—This factor falls 
into two subdivisions :— 
a. The high price levels pre- 
vailing, particularly among the best 
erades of bonds. 


b. The sharpness of the rise in 


Further indus- 
trial expansion, 
which will 
probably 
amount to as 
much as 10% 
over the 1935 
average, 
should carry 
medium and 
low grade is- 
sues higher and 
assist in main- 
taining the lev- 
el of high 
grades. 
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the speculative bond group. 

While the foregoing principal 
bearish factors may be disturbing, 
some consideration should certainly 
be given to the other side of the 
storm clouds. The favorable factors 
ean be summarized as follows: 

1. Political:—The relative stabil- 
ity of the United States dollar 
abroad, despite occasional tempo- 
rary swings, points to the improb- 
ability of serious domestic inflation- 
ary steps. 

2. Legal:—The implications of 
the Supreme Court’s rulings are to 
the effect that further advances in 
the prices of lower grade bonds and 
stability in the prices of high-grade 
bonds are possible, particularly in 
the utility holding company group. 

3. Industrial: — All _ indications 
point to a further industrial expan- 
sion probably amounting to as much 
as 10% over the 1935 average. This 
should carry medium and low grade 
bond prices higher and assist in 
maintaining the level of high-grades. 
It also leads to the conclusion that 
railroad credit will be further 
strengthened. 

To be sure, political wranglings, 
especially those of a presidential 
year, are unsettling. Yet we have 
lived through them before. Infla- 
tion, Townsendism, Father Cough- 
lin, Huey Long, were with us very 
definitely as 1935 got under way. 
Yet bond prices rose in spite of all 
of these factors, which H. G. Wells 
so aptly termed the ‘‘raucous 
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voices’. Presidential years? Unset- 
tling, to be sure. Yet 1920 saw ris- 
ing bond prices and the following 
year witnessed the beginnings of a 
long bull market in senior securi- 
ties. And while the bond market 
closed 1928 below its level at the 
of 1927, it held within a 
reasonably narrow range around 95. 

With respect to the fiseal outlook, 
treasury financing scheduled for the 
17 months ending in May of 1937 
is expected to be at a lower rate 
than in the recent past., Secretary 
Morgenthau testified in January be- 
fore the senate finance committee 
that more than 11 billion dollars 
will be required over the next 17% 
months (ineluding bonus expendi- 
tures and exclusive of one billion in 
collected processing taxes). This 11 
billion dollars, which includes maxi- 
mum requirements in most eases, is 
more than one billion dollars below 
the Government’s offerings during 
the calendar year 1935 and substan- 
tially less than the past 18 months 
total treasury financing of $17,890,- 
000,000. It should be possible for 


close 


us to absorb such an amount with- 
out disastrous pressure on our diges- 
tive system. 

While corporate bond financing 


will probably be heavy, neither ecor- 
porations nor investment bankers 
will permit it to be so heavy that it 
will depress the bond market se- 
verely. For, by so doing, they would 
defeat their own ends. And it is not 
a difficult matter to determine in 
advance, if the investment bankers 
will but take the trouble, when the 
diet is likely to begin to gorge. As 
for taxation, increased drains on 
corporate treasuries will of course 
reduce interest coverages. But if a 
10% improvement in industry is in 
sight, this should more than com- 
pensate for additional taxation. 

The technical adverse factors may 
be disposed of fairly readily. Bonds 
are.at abnormally high levels for 
very good reasons. The credit base 
is immense, and under such cireum- 
stances—especially with industrial 
recovery well in progress—money is 
bound to be cheap. The advance in 
prices has been sharp—more so than 
at any time in the last 20 years. Yet 
the advance started at the lowest 
level reached in as long a period, a 
fact which has automatically aecen- 
tuated the percentage gain. 

Thus it may be coneluded that, 


Presidential elections are always an unsettling influence, but that would 
not appear likely to be a seriously disturbing factor this year. 


despite the corrective declines in cor- 
poration bonds which have enjoyed 
the sharpest rises and except for 
normal corrective reactions which 
will certainly occur from time to 
time, the long upward trend of aver- 
age bond prices should be main- 
tained, though at a slower rate, 
with high-grades probably holding 
their own fairly evenly. More rig- 
orous taxation should force many 
investors—particularly estates and 





is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power and heat- 
ing equipment; GMC 
trucks; BEDFORD, 
VAUXHALL, OPEL, 
BLITZ—foreign made 
automotive vehicles. 


Cre: ** 


GENERAL MOTORS 
TIME PAYMENT 


PLAN 


individuals but also institutions— 
into the municipal field, with the 
result that this great class should 
hold its own. In general, then, the 
outlook appears to offer the promise 
of relative stability and the possibil- 
ity of somewhat advancing prices. 

As further encouragement is the 
fact that bond defaults have shown 
marked declines in the last three 
years. This is brought out by an 
interesting study published by 





The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise. Capital employed 
is in excess of $80,000,000, 
supplemented principally by short 
term borrowings. 

In obtaining such short term 
accommodation, GMAC issues one 
standard form of note. This obliga- 

tion it offers to banks 
institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK 
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FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANK 


Consolidated Debentures 


Authorized by an Act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1923 
As Amended 
= 
Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and Local Taxes 


Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

These debentures are eligible up to 
six months’ maturity for purchase 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
They are acceptable as collateral 
security for fifteen day loans by 
member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by savings banks 
in the State of New York. 

They are eligible as security for all 
fiduciary, trust, and public funds 
held under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 


These debentures have been ap- 

proved as security for deposits of 

postal savings funds. 

+c Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 

CuHartes R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 

For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks | 


31 Nassau Street New York City 


Ut 
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Standard Statisties Co., 
adopted in the table reproduced 
here. In point of numbers, the de- 
crease in the issues which have gone 
into default is especially impressive. 
But even the decline in the princi- 
pal amount of bonds, which is con- 
siderably smaller than the decline 
in the number of defaulted issues, 
is gratifying. And although the 
railroads accounted for a distress- 
ingly high proportion of the 1935 
defaults, recently announced carrier 
refinancing programs indicate grati- 
fving improvement in the stronger 
units in this field while the substan- 
tial inereases in railroad earnings 
during 1935 promises to relieve the 
strain on the credit of the weaker 
roads. 

Among the various groups of 
bonds, there is ample opportunity 
for intelligent selection. A few me- 
dium or low-grade bonds may pro- 
vide a limited means for hedging 
against the contingencies of a run- 
away inflation. But the relationship 
that should be maintained between 
high, medium and low grade issues 
is a matter of general policy, gen- 
eral investment philosophy. The 
relationship which should be main- 
tained with respect to bonds group 
is of a more detailed nature. 

Possibly the following summary 


Inec., and 


lower rates charged. General operat- 
ing position is improved. Gradually 
rising sales of oil burners, refrigera- 
tors, and so on, added to automobile 
financing should provide further 
healthy diversification. 


Foods Profits for the meat indus- 
try should be maintained this year 
and the bonds appear satisfactory 
holdings. Most canning and mis- 
cellaneous bonds appear _ over- 
valued. 


Foreigns Uncertainties abroad do 
not permit of a forecast. Except 
for those who are in close and con- 
tinuous touch with foreign condi- 
tions, only a few carefully selected 
issues appear devoid of hazards. 


Investment Companies Most of 
these bonds are well secured as to 
interest and principal and they 
offer good yields. 


Mining And Metal Uncertain- 
ties (principally legal) surround- 
ing the coal industry’s prospects 
with the ever-present threat of acute 
labor troubles suggest the advisa- 
bility of placing only a minor por- 
tion of funds in this industry. For 
the nonferrous metal industry, pros- 
pects are bright and bonds may be 
retained where a desirable yield is 


available. 


Oils Strong technical position in- 
diecates that recent advanced quota- 
tions for crude oil will be main- 
tained. The position of the industry 
is strengthening. Most bonds are 
fairly priced. 


COLLATERAL VALIDATED 
FOR A FEW CENTS 


ye validity of an automobile, truck or trac- 

tor, offered as collateral for a loan is easily 
established and at a cost of such a few cents 
that no bank making such a loan can afford to 
take a chance on the possibility of the car 
having been pledged somewhere else. Dealers, 
finance companies and banks register their loans 
and their purchases with this office and these 
records are maintained for instant reference 
during the life of the lien. 


Complete information on this service may 
be had without obligation. Inquiries from 
bankers are welcomed 


GEORGE S. GALLOWAY, Inc. 
Monadneck Building - - - 


of the outlook for bonds of a num- 
ber of leading individual groupings 
will be helpful in this connection. 


Building There appears little 
question but that this industry is 
on its upward trend, and the out- 
look is for continued improvement 
in all branches. Most issues appear 


Paper Improvement of the indus- 
fairly priced. 


try’s position last year should con- 
tinue making for a greater interest 
coverage and better financial posi- 
tion. Retention appears advisable 
in limited proportions. 


Railroads 1935 income improve- 
ment points to gradual restoration 
of rail credit, with corresponding 
price appreciation. 


Finance Companies Increased vol- 


Chicago ° ° ° 
ume of business is likely to offset 


Protected Loans 


e 77> & Profitable Banking Feature 
\e= geared to 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIAL BANKS 


Our Protected Loan Feature Means This: 


That in the event of death of a borrower from any cause, prior to the maturity of the note, the 


{ 
‘= 
= 


State And Municipals The Fed- 
eral policy of fostering low interest 
rates and increased corporation and 
individual income taxes supplies a 
sound background for the price 
structure of this class of bonds. 


entire unpaid balance of the protected note will be paid by the insurance company, thereby 
releasing the bank, the borrower, his estate and co-makers from this liability. 


A HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY FOR BANKS 
Details available only thru correst ondence with the Home Office — Write to 
Che Credit Life Insurance Co. 

Home Office 122 So. Limestone St. Springfield, Ohio 


Utilities Current indications (po- 
litical as well as industrial) point 
to the conelusion that most utility 
bonds may be regarded favorably. 
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Air-Conditioning 
Loans Liquidate 

(Continued from page 149) 
riod covered in Chart A. 

Starting with the last week in 
April of that year, the top line res- 
taurant was serving 50% more cus- 
tomers than the bottom line eating 
place. But at the peak of heat in 
July, the first was serving 70% more 
eustomers than the second. And this 
in spite of the fact that promotional 
effort for all restaurants was identi- 
eal. , 


Two other important facts were 
ascertained. Chart A also shows 
that the air-conditioned restaurant 
served 32% more persons in July 
than it did in April, and that the 
trend was upward. In the other 
restaurant the average number 
served was exactly the same in July, 
in comparison to April service, with 
a downward trend apparent. 


‘Service at any restaurant is, of 
course, influenced by many different 
considerations,’’ says Mr. Toffen- 
etti.”” A complete analysis of all 
these factors, I am sure, would make 
it possible to show even more de- 
eisive benefits from air-conditioning 
than are disclosed in the charts. 


“For example, it is a common- 
place that the person who enters a 
restaurant and encounters fetid air 
and uncomfortable temperatures, 
knows why he will avoid that house 
in the future. Much of the patronage 
which our air-conditioning systems 
have brought us comes not so much 
from the real comfort provided, as 
in the consciousness of discomfort 
felt in a restaurant which lacks it.’’ 


Another element which Mr. Tof- 
fenetti calls a real business getter, 
is an extremely human trait, as we 
all know. If I am obliged to take 
my midday meal in a place that is 
hot and sultry and filled with cook- 
ing odors, I am as likely as not to 
eat very little. I’ll want to get it 
over with as quickly as possible. 


On the other hand, if I enter a 
place that is cool, in spite of the 
heat outside, and the air is clean 
and invigorating, I am going to re- 
lax a bit, and in so doing, I am go- 
ing to eat a lot more. That means 
more money for the cashier’s till. 
If thousands of other patrons are 
doing the same thing, it is a cer- 
tainty that here is a credit risk 
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of consideration 


worthy 
man’s bank. 


in any 


Much the same situation, as Mr. 
Toffenetti describes, exists in hotels 
and kindred enterprises, which cater 
directly to the public. Office build- 
ings are a good example, and so are 
large industrial institutions. 

It is true that it*will not be long 
before air-conditioning will have be- 
come so universally utilized—so com- 
mon—in all sorts of building enter- 
prise, that its virtues will be con- 
sciously recognized only when they 
are lacking. It will be a splendid 
thing when its development has 
reached the point where in every 
home and in every public building 
and in every vehicle of transporta- 
tion in America, public health shall 
have been safeguarded, and the com- 
fort and welfare of humanity en- 
haneed, by this wonderful contri- 
bution of the experts of science 
and invention. 


Records wrapped in loose bundles 
are time-wasters, ‘‘space-hogs’’ and 
subject to the aging effects of dust, 
air, and moisture. 


A “Motion 





Banking’s Reference 
Supplement 


Published by 
American Bankers Association 
New York City. $1.00 ¢ 


The tremendous number of items 
covered by the Banking Act of 1935 
*is emphasized by the index to the 
Banking Act which covers nine 
large pages, in Banking’s reference 
supplement. The official text of the 
Banking Act is given. The chronol- 
ogy of events from October 31, 1932, 
when the governor of Nevada pro- 
claimed a 12-day banking holiday, 
to the end of 1935, is given both in ~ 
a printed chronology and also in an 
illustrated chronology of photo- 
graphs of public officials engaged in 
the various dramatie events of the 
period. 


Recent changes in the set-up of 
the Federal Reserve System and 
other banks, is given in a question 
and answer form and, in addition 
to this, 24 pages of lists of books 
published in the last few years on 
the subject of banking, are included. 


Picture’ of 


Your BOND Account 


Bondex new “Portfolio 


Service” keeps before 


Investment Manager and Committee a Moving 


Picture of their Bond List; its quality, its value and 


yield, its trends.... Never before,so simple—com- 


plete—perfect a method of Investment Control. 


On responsible request, specimens showing this regu- 


lar service and how it saves time—shortcuts work 


— increases profits —for all who handle investments. 


BOND EX, Incorporated 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 





Money And Banking 


By WILLIAM HOWARD STEINER 
Published by 
Henry Holt and Company 
One Park Avenue, New York. $4.50 

This is a college text book cover- 
ing the subject of money and bank- 
ing by the Chairman, Department of 
Eeonomies, Brooklyn College. It 
contains 931 pages with a 1935 
supplement of 36 pages reviewing 
what has happened in banking in 
the last two years. 


How To 
Build Up Yield 


(Oontinued from page 157) 
after the first two years, the profits 
on the treated acreage were large 
enough to carry on the program. 
These experiments, and a technical 
discussion of the details relating to 
them, would probably be interest- 
ing only to a soils specialist, but 
their results are of significance to 
any banker who has one or more 
foreclosed farms. 

The average net earning power 
of the treated fields has been raised 
from nothing to more than $15 per 


acre—a 5% equivalent on a $300 
valuation. The yields have steadily 
risen showing a per-acre increase 
over the untreated fields of the 
same year. 

The average wheat and corn 
yields have been doubled, while the 
oats yield has been quadrupled, at 
a cost of about $14 per acre for the 
original soil treatments. In some 
eases, this original treatment ran 
as low as $1.75 per acre, giving the 
same results. In addition to this, 
significant yields of alfalfa and 
clover hay have been profitably 
produced on land where their 
growth was considered entirely im- 
possible. 

A steady accumulation of pure- 
bred beef cattle, along with these 
increased yields, has made the farm 
a paying investment. It now earns 
a living for four families, while 
seven years ago it failed to make a 
living for one. It represents an 
investment that is increasing its 
earning power which, after all, is 
the basis of value. More than all 
of this, it offers the thought of an 
investment on which appreciation 
may be credited rather than depre- 


IS YOUR BUILDING 
AN ASSET? 


If Not, Build or 
Remodel Now While 
Costs are Low 
° 


A Bank has but one thing to sell— 
Confidence. It can impart this con- 
fidence in three ways: By financial 
strength, by personnel, and by phy- 
sical appearance. 


The last of these is by 


no means the least. 


Men prefer to bank with an institution whose quarters give impres- 
sions of dignity and stability. Most bankers recognize this fact and 


utilize it. 


Minor changes in your building or interior arrangement might mate- 
rially speed up routine, provide more convenience, make a better 


impression. 


Without charge or obligation we will submit a complete survey of 
your requirements, sketches and a guaranteed maximum cost figure. 


Write for details of this plan 


ST. 


LOUIS BANK BUILDING 


AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 


NINTH & SIDNEY STREETS 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ciation charged. 

Any sound system of agricultural 
production, whether it be the prob- 
lem of an individual or a national 
policy, must first of all satisfy the 
laws of nature governing produe- 
tion, for it will fail in the same 
degree in which it disregards them. 
The mechanical genius of man may, 
for a time, enable him to mine soil 
fertility on an extensive acreage, 
but ultimately some one pays the 
bill for his thoughtlessness. 


The banker who diligently inves- 
tigates the general type of land, 
its title, improvements and location, 
would many times fare better, if he 
were as careful to determine 
whether or not the system of farm- 
ing practiced would ultimately 
deplete the fertility to such a point 
that further interest payments 
could not be met. 

Very often, it is not possible to 
employ a trained man to make such 
an investigation, even though in 
many cases it would be highly 
profitable to do so. It may, then, 
become necessary for the lender to 
familiarize himself with the agro- 
nomic requirements in his section. 
This information is easily obtained 
in a concise and accurate form from 
his county agricultural agent or 
state college of agriculture, and its 
use could be agreed to by both 
parties to the loan. 


In demanding this, the banker 
would not only be protecting his 
investment and maintaining the 
value on the real estate which his 
mortgage represents, but he would 
be of invaluable service to his com- 
munity, since a pound of such pre- 
vention is worth many pounds of 
eure. 


Fertility is much more easily 
conserved than replaced, and it is 
hardly possible to stress its impor- 
tance beyond its worth. It is a 
combination of many biological, 
organic, and inorganic relationships 
that represent almost all of the raw 
materials in agricultural produc- 
tion, and not even the least signifi- 
eant of these can be replaced by 
anything but itself. It had to exist 
before Neolithic man might pick 
the fruit of prehistoric plants, and 
without it today the modern com- 
bine, a marvel of engineering skill, 
would become as useless as_ the 
wings of Icarus. 
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CHICAGO, MARCH, 1886 


Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 







NUMBER 3 


United States 4 per cent bonds of bonds used as the basis of cir- 


sold during the month at 12714, the 
highest price ever paid for them. 
They have almost always, since 
their issue in 1877, sold above par, 
except once in 1879, when they 
dipped a trifle below that point. 


Deposit Guarantee Fund 


J. W. Sponable, President of the 
Miami County National Bank, at 
Paola, Kan., perceiving the injus- 
tice that would be done the coun- 
try banks by such a scheme as that 
advocated by Mr. Flannagan of 
New York for the formation of a 
deposit guarantee fund by the use 
of the tax on circulation, has pro- 
vided a plan to establish such a 
fund by assessing a semi-annual tax 
of one-half mill on the dollar on 
the average monthly deposits of 
the National banks. He would have 
this money invested in Government 
bonds, to be used as a guarantee 
against losses by depositors in the 
National banks. 


The Extinction Of The 
National Bank Notes 


An article printed in another 
column ealls attention to the grad- 
ual extinction of the National bank 
currency, and suggests a remedy. 
It is a matter for regret that the 
best currency we have ever had, and 
one of the best that ever existed in 
the world, is on the road to certain 
death. But the process is the in- 
evitable result of policies that have 
been adopted by the people as 
represented in Congress; and to do 
what a majority of the people want 
done is the first principle of our 
Government. They have said that 
the public debt shall be paid off as 
fast as practicable; that the owners 
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culation shall stand on the same 
footing, when bond calls are made, 
as other holders; and that the fu- 
ture needs of the country as to a 
cireulation medium shall be met by 
the silver coinage. Whether the 
establishment of the silver coinage 
was a wise thing or not, is not 
material to the issue. The country 
has chosen that silver dollars to the 
number of not less than 2,000,000 a 
month shall be coined. The senti- 
ment of the Nation unquestionably 
supports this law. 

The country stands committed to 
some experiments the outcome of 
which is very doubtful and not 
without serious dangers..The doc- 
trine of the right to issue legal- 
tender notes in time of peace has 
been settled beyond cavil. The silver 
dollar has a well-established posi- 
tion as part of our economic ma- 
chinery. From both of these classes 
of currency trouble is likely to 
come at any time in the future. But 
we have adopted them, and have 
got to make the best of them. To 
save the National bank notes for a 
brief period with the certainty that 
they must go before long, is not 
worth while. That would simply be 
retarding the operation of a policy 
that has been definitely adopted. If 
we were short of current money, it 
would perhaps, be desirable. 


The following table shows the in- 
crease in the bank clearings of the 
leading cities of this country for a 
series of weeks this year over the 
corresponding weeks of 1885: 


Week ending — All the Outside 
Cities N. Y. 

Pe Wiis caceey 43.1% 18.1% 
BE BS aoa capes 35.6% 248% 
ree 40.3% 26.1% 
peeeteawide 2 19.0% 
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FORESIGHT 
and EYESIGHT 


No. 1989 
Price $11.00 


(other styles at lower prices) 














Regularly furnished in satin 
nickel, or statuary bronze with 
metal or parchment shade, at 
your option. Base, either screw 
clamp or for permanent attach- 
ment to desk or table. 










































You daily use foresight in choosing in- 
vestments . . . in selecting profitable 
accounts . . . in making well advised 
loans, which help build up your business. 
Accurate work free from errors and mis- 
takes on the part of your employees, is 
also a factor. Poor or insufficient light- 
ing may cause errors or slow down 
general operating speed. 


Never before has there been possible so 
efficient a supplementary light as that 
now offered by Faries Natural Light. 
It makes use of an entirely new principle 
of diffusion . . . It gives a strong, 
restful lighting of even intensity over 
the entire working area... It obviates 
both direct and reflected glare and dis- 
sipates shadows . .. It cannot be 
knocked over for it attaches securely to 
the edge of either desk or table top ... 
It is horizontally adjustable and swings 
freely either right or left to accommodate 
the shifting of work. Users say that 
these lamps pay for themselves in a few 
weeks time. 


By actual test, using office workers under 
ordinary office conditions, Faries Natural 
Light increased operating speed and at 
the same time reduced errors as much 
as 50%, and eye-fatigue as much as 
66%. 

May we send you full particulars? 

FARIE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: Please send full particulars 
about Faries Natural Light, marked for the 
personal attention of — 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Second Graduate 


School Planned 


Bankers And Educators To Direct 


Plans have been announced for the 1936 
session of the Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, to be held under the direction of the 
American Bankers Association, in coopera- 
tion with Rutgers University, at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. The school, which 
held its first session last year, was estab- 
lished for the purpose of offering to bank 
officers who have American Institute of 
Banking training or its equivalent, educa- 
tional opportunities of an advanced char- 
acter in the fields of their professional 
interest. This year’s session at the Univer- 
sity will open June 22 and run to July 3. 

Enrollment for the 1936 session will be 
limited to the first 400 applicants who 
meet the qualifications for admission and 
are approved by the faculty committee on 
admissions. The complete course covers 
six weeks of resident work at the univer- 
sity, comprising two weeks each summer 
for three consecutive summers, and twenty 
months of supervised home study. 


Instruction in the practical and _ tech- 
nical aspects of banking will be conducted 
by bank officials who are specialists in 
commercial banking, investments and 
trust business. Studies in the legal phases 
of banking will be directed by the general 
counsel of the office of the comptroller of 
the currency of the United States. Eco- 
nomic courses in the historical and theo- 
retical background of the problems in- 
volved in the relationship of government 
to finance and banking will be given by 
university instructors. This year a course 
in ‘‘Administrative Problems in Credit 
Extension’’ has been added to the eur- 
riculum. 

The director of the school is Dr. Harold 
Stonier, National Educational Director of 
the American Bankers Association. 


Bankers On Faculty 


Members of the faculty are: Dr. Eugene 
E. Agger, Professor of Economics and 
Director of the Bureau of Economics and 
Business Research, Rutgers University; 
Willard E, Atkins, ‘Professor of Econom- 
ies, New York University; George P. 
Barse, General Counsel, Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, 
D. C.; M. J. Brines, Assistant Professor 
of the Extension Division of Rutgers Uni- 
versity; John J. Driscoll, Certified Public 
Accountant of Driscoll, Millet and Com- 
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pany, Philadelphia; Dr. George W. Ed- 
wards, Head of Department of Economics 
at The College of the City of New York; 
A. Anton Friedrich, Associate Professor 
ot Economics, New York University; 
George F. Luthringer, Assistant Professor 
of Economics, Princeton University; 
Adrian M. Massie, Vice President in 
charge of investments, New York Trust 
Company; Stuart P. Meech, Associate 
Professor of Finance, University of Chi- 
eago; William G. F. Price, Assistant Vice 
President The National City Bank of New 
York; Dr. Austin W. Scott, Professor of 
Law, Harvard University Law School; 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, Vice President in 
charge of the Trust Department, Equitable 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Edward Stone, of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, U. 8. Works Program, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Alexander Wall, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania; and 
O. Howard Wolfe, Cashier Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 


Board Of Regents 


Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the 
Board, Irving Trust Company, New York, 
is chairman of the Board of Regents for 
the school. The other members of the 
board are: Walter J. Cummings, Chair- 
man of the Board, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, Chi- 
eago; A. P. Giannini, Chairman of the 
Board, Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, San Francisco; 
Harry J. Haas, Vice President, The First 
National Bank of Philadelphia; Francis 
Marion Law, President First National 
Bank in Houston, Texas; William McC. 
Martin, Governor Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis; Lyman E. Wakefield, Presi- 
dent First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minnesota; Edmund 
8S. Wolfe, First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Bridgeport, Connecticut; Dr. 
Robert C. Clothier, President of Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
Dr. Ira B. Cross, Professor of Economics 
at the University of California, Berkeley ; 
and Richard W. Hill, American Institute 
of Banking, New York, secretary. The 
national officers of the American Bankers 
Association and the American Institute of 
Banking are ex officio members of the 
board. 


Hibbert And Gardner Get 


Promotions In Hospital Banks 


J. Burton Hibbert, who has been vice- 
president of the Rhode Island Hospital 
National Bank of Providence and _ the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., has been 
raised to the presidency of both institu. 
tions. 

Simultaneously with Mr. Hibbert’s ad- 
vancement, announcement was made that 
Preston H. Gardner, vice-president of the 
Trust Company, in charge of the trust de- 
partment, had been made chairman of the 
board of the company. 


Mr. Hibbert joined the staff of the Old 
First National Bank in Providence, in 
1900, joining the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust, when it absorbed the First National 
in 1904. Starting as a clerk in the te!ler’s 
department, he was successively advanced 
to teller, chief teller and chief clerk. In 
1918 he was named assistant secretary, in 
1919 secretary, and the following year a 
vice president. He was elected a director 
in 1931, and was named vice-president of 
the First National Bank when that institu- 
tion was organized to take over the com- 
mercial banking business of the trust com- 
pany. 

Other 1936 promotions include that of 
Vice-president William 8. Innis to the 
first vice-presidency of both institutions 
and of Lincoln E. Barber, assistant secre 
tary of the trust company and assistant 
eashier of the national bank, to a vice- 
presidency of each. 


Frederick B. Kimball and Preston F. 
Arnold, assistant trust officers of the trust 
company, were promoted to trust officers. 


Ohio National Head Keynotes 
Service Conference 


Speaking at the opening session of the 
Banking Service Conference in Philadel: 
phia, sponsored by the American Bankers 
Association, Avery G. 
Clinger, president of 
the Ohio National 
Bank of Columbus, 
Ohio, emphasized the 
importance of a bal- 
anced publie educa- 
tion program. 

‘“‘Tt is inevitably 
true that bank ad: 
vertising falls into 
bolder relief and be 
comes immeasurably 
more effective if 
thrown against a background of reason 
able public understanding,’’ Mr. Clinger 
said. ‘‘ Failure on our part to attempt t 
produce such a background seems to me to 
represent plain  shortsightedness, evel 
from our own selfish viewpoints. As 
leaders in the field of banking, it seems to 


Avery G. CLINGER 
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me that you have a clear obligation, not 
only to the banking business in general, 
but to the institutions which you repre- 
sent and to yourselves to see to it that this 
valuable public relations work is sponsored 
and earried on in your respective banks 
and communities. ’’ 


Fidelity Union Trust 
Advances McDouall 


The promotion of Leslie G. MeDouall, 
trust officer (and president of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association) to the rank of 
vice-president and trust officer, has been 
announced by President J. H. Bacheller of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Co. Newark, 
N. J. 

Roy F. Duke was also advanced to a 
vice-presidency. 


Son Succeeds Father In 
Crocker Ist National 


William H. Crocker, president of the 
Crocker First National Bank, became 
chairman of the board and his son, Wil- 
liam W. Crocker, a 
vice president of the 
bank for the last 16 
years, was elected to 
the presidency, at the 
mid-January diree- 
tors’ meeting. 

The election of Wil- 
liam W. Crocker to 
the office of presi- 
dent of this old San 
Francisco institution 
is in line with the 
policy which leading W- W- CRocker 
banks and industrial concerns throughout 
this country are adopting of placing 
younger men in the more strenuous posi- 
tions of responsibility. William H. 
Crocker, who for 43 years has been presi- 
dent of the institution bearing his name, 
will continue to take a leading part in 
the administration of the bank in his 
capacity of chairman of the board. 

In becoming president of the bank, 
William W. Crocker maintains the tradi- 
tions of the institution which was estab- 
lished by his grandfather, Charles Crocker, 
who with Stanford, Huntington and Hop- 
kins was one of the ‘‘Big Four’’ of pio- 
neer railroad construction in the West. 
“The Crocker name has been identified 
with banking in San Francisco since 1883 
when Charles Crocker established the 
private bank of Crocker-Woolworth & Co. 
William H. Crocker, then recently gradu- 
ated from Sheffield School of Yale Univer- 
sity, assumed the duties of clerk on the 
day the bank first opened its doors for 
business. He became president ten years 
later. The major developments responsible 
for the establishment of the bank as one 
of the foremost financial institutions of 
the West took place under his administra- 
tion and are attributed largely to his 
direction. 

William W. Crocker also was graduated 
from Yale with a degree of B.A. and Phi 
Beta Kappa honors. He attended Harvard 
Law School for one year and then the 


World War took him to France where he 
drove an ambulance until America entered 
the war, at which time he transferred to 
the A.E.F. with a field artillery unit. By 
the time of the Armistice he had won his 
eaptain’s commission. After leaving the 
Army he spent a year with the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York and then 
returned to San Francisco where he entered 
the Crocker National Bank as a vice presi- 
dent. . 


Central United, Cleveland, 
Resumes Old Name 


The first 1936 edition of Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory, now on the press, will 
list the Central United National Bank, 
Cleveland, under its new title of ‘‘ Central 
National Bank of Cleveland.’’ This change 
of title, to take effect immediately, was 
announced from the offices of Vice-Presi- 
dent R. J. Izant, barely two weeks prior to 
publication of this issue of Rand M¢CNally 
Bankers Monthly. 

The Central United National Bank was 
formed in 1929 as a result of a merger of 
the Central National Bank and the old 
United Banking and Trust Co., so that 
this recent change in title represents a 
return to a name well remembered in 
Cleveland banking circles. The Central 
National was established in 1890, with 
George H. Ely as president and with a 
capital of $400,000. President Arthur H. 
Seibig’s last report, as of December 31, 
1935, indicates a capital of five million, 
with deposits totaling $131,385,066, and 
total resources of $146,987,308. 

Announcement has also been made of 
several promotions. J. P. Hance and A. C. 
Knight, formerly assistant vice-president 
and trust officer respectively, were made 
vice-presidents. R. B. Whitney was ad- 
vanced from assistant vice president to 
trust officer. 


Theis To Lead Fiduciaries 
Association 


At the annual meeting of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York City, 
Henry A. Theis, vice president of the 

Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, 
was elected president ; 
John T. Creighton, 
vice president of City 
Bank Farmers Trust 
Company .was elected 
vice president; and 
Irving W. Berry, as- 
sistant trust officer, 
Manufacturers Trust 
Company, was elected 
secretary and _ treas- 
urer. 

Messrs. William A. Read, vice- presi- 
dent, Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company; F. K. Bosworth, assistant vice 
president, Empire Trust Company; and 
Timothy D. Parkman, vice president, 
Lawyers County Trust Company, were 
elected members of the Executive Commit- 
tee for a period of three years. 


Henry A. THEIS 


Mr. Theis stated that never in the his- 
tory of the trust business have there been 
so many problems common to all fiduciaries 
as at the present time, and never was the 
need for cooperation—to the end that the 
publie may be well served—greater. * 


GIVES 
PRIVACY 
Background Drapes 


Inexpensive way to 
Improve Windows 
Send Glass Sizes for 
Samples and Designs. 


Camden Arteraft Co. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 
* 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$325,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Fast Heads Canton Bank 


Harley J. Fast, formerly executive vice 
president of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Canton, Ohio, has been selected 
for the presidency to sueceed the late John 
A. Faweett. 


Schwulst Joins Bowery 
Savings 


Henry Bruére, president, and _ the 
trustees of the Bowery Savings Bank an- 
nounce the election of Earl B. Schwulst 
as first vice-president of the bank. 

Mr. Schwulst comes to the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank from Washington, where he and 
Mr. Bruére became acquainted while both 
were doing special financial work for the 
Government. While in Washington, Mr. 
Schwulst was special assistant to the board 
of directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and president of the RFC 
Mortgage Company. 

Following his graduation from Harvard 
College in 1919, Mr. Schwulst did special 
work in economics at the University of 
London. Afterward, he served for four 
years as loan and credit manager of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

At the invitation of Professor Edwin 
W. Kemmerer of Princeton and_ the 
Ecuadorean Government, he went to 
Ecuador in 1927 to assist in the organiza- 
tion of the Central Bank of Ecuador and 
to serve as advisor to that institution. 

From June 1928 to the end of 1932, 


~ 


during the terms of onesies Davis, 
Stimson and Theodore Roosévelt, Mr. 
Schwulst was financial advisor to the 
Governor General of the Philippines and 
chairman of the executive committee and 
director of the Philippine National Bank. 
He organized the banking department of 
the Philippines and served as the first 
hanking commissioner of the Islands. 





L. O. Ivey Takes 


Executive Post 


In the January meeting of the board of 
the Citizens National Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, L. O. Ivey was ad- 
vanced to executive 
vice-president. With 
the bank since 1903, 
when he entered its 
employ as a messen- 
ger, Mr. Ivey has 
been a vice president 
since 1923 and a di- 
rector since 1934. 
His first official ree- 
ognition was in 1918, 
when he was made 
assistant cashier. 

He is also a 
representative to the 





L. O. Ivey 
fornia 
Council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

At the 
W. J. Boyle, Jr., president of Boyle Mfg. 


Cali- 
Executive 


annual stockhollers meeting, 
Ine., was elected to the board of 


directors to succeed the late M. J. Connell. 


Co., 





276 OFFERINGS OF NEW SECURI- 
TIES WERE ADVERTISED IN CHICAGO 


DURING 1935. 


PRA Bord 





2530 OF THESE OFFERINGS WERE 
PUBLISHED IN CHICAGO JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE. 4G@2 APPEARED EXCLU. 
| SIVELY IN THIS NEWSPAPER. 


MORE ADVERTISEMENTS 
TYPE WERE PUBLISHED IN CHICAGO 
JOURNAL OF COMMERCE DURING 1935 
THAN IN ALL OTHER CHICAGO NEWS- 
PAPERS COMBINED. 


Chicago Journal of Conumerce 


CYREET AOURMAL =e 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West” 
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Mr. Boyle is also a director of O'Keefe 


& Merritt and of National Title Insur. 
ance Co., both of Los Angeles. All other 
members of the board were re-elected. 
Another advancement of note was the 
promotion of R. A. Britt, from 
vice-president to vice-president. 


junior 


New Officers At 
Mississippi Valley 


Three new officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the board of directors 
of Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis. 

James F. Quigg, former manager of the 
Municipal Bond Division, was made man- 
ager of the Bond Department, succeeding 
Benjamin F. Frick, Jr., who resigned to 
become associated with Stix and Company, 
Mr. Quigg, who is president of the Mis 
sissippi Valley Group of the Investment 
Bankers Association, has been with the 
bank sinee 1922. 

G. J. Rothweiler, former assistant credit 
manager, was made credit manager. He is 
vice president of St. Louis Chapter, Robert 
Morris Associates and in 1927 was presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Retail Credit Men. 
He has been with the bank since 1917. 

Miss Opal Sweazea was made advertis- 
ing manager. She has been with the bank 
since 1929 and is president of the Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club of St. Louis, asso 
ciate vice president of St. Louis Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, and a 
member of the National Women’s Com 
mittee of the Institute. 

All other officers were re-elected. 











Hardts Are Trumps In 
Philadelphia Chamber 


The name of Hardt will be an impor- 
tant one in the affairs of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce for the year 1936. 
At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors, Frank M. Hardt, vice-president 
ot the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com 
pany was elected vice president. 

At the same meeting J. William Hard’, 
vice-president of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, was elected treasurer. 


Brooks Heads Civic 


Commission 








Frank F. Brooks, president of the First 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Commission for Industrial Expansion, 
organized to attract and create new indus 
tries to develop markets for plants in the 
Pittsburgh area. 






Additional news items on 
page 191 





Calendar of national and 
state conventions on 
page 192 
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Seattle-First National 
Growing 

The Seattle-First National Bank of 
Seattle, Washington now holds 45th place 


among the banks of the United States as 
indicated by its December 31st statement. 





L. M. ARNOLD J. E. Ferris 


As now constituted, this bank has nine 
banking houses in Seattle, five other 
branches in Western Washington and the 
Spokane and Eastern division with its 
three banking houses. This division was 
added as the result oof a recent merger 
of the Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany of Spokane and its branches at 
Mason City (Coulee Dam) and Cheney. 

M. A. Arnold was re-elected chairman 
of the board of directors at the annual 
meeting on January 14, and re-elected 
president of the bank. Lawrence M. 
Amold was elected executive vice presi- 
dent and Joel E. Ferris was elected execu- 
tive vice president in charge of the Spo- 
kane and Eastern Division. Alan B. Mor- 
gan was made assistant vice president of 
the Seaboard Branch and Clifford Hughes, 
assistant cashier of that bank. Two new 
members were also added to the board of 
direetors—Joel E. Ferris and Eric A. 
Johnson, both of Spokane. 

According to the president’s annual re- 
port, this bank is now the largest financial 
institution north of San Francisco and 
west of Minneapolis. 





New York Advertisers 
Elect Murchison 





At the annual election meeting, Kenneth 
M. Murchison, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank, in the City of New 


York, was named president of the New 
York Financial Advertisers for the com- 
ing year. Mr. Murchison succeeds E,. Bird 
Wilson, financial advertising agency head, 


who was president during 1935. 
Fred R. Kerman, business extension 


manager of the Public National Bank and 
Trust Co., was elected first vice-president. 





Promotion At Central Trust, 
Cincinnati 


William D. Knox, vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has also been elected cashier of the bank 
to fill the vacaney created by the death of 
Joseph F. Klein. Mr. Knox began his 
banking career with the old Citizens Na- 
tional in 1893 and was vice-president of 
that institution when it merged with the 
Fourth and Central Trust Co., four years 


later, into the present bank. 
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THE 
SUPPLY 
CABINET 








The Bankers Secretary will, on request, tell you 


where you can purchase any article of supplies or equip- 
ment used in a bank. 







We have all the facilities to render this service, first, 
because of our nationwide contact with banks we are familiar 
with the best and most efficient merchandise used in banks 
and, secondly, because of this, every concern manufacturing 
equipment or supplies is anxious to cooperate with us in giv- 
ing us constant information on the newest and best in this line. 


























This service is complete, and without cost or obligation 
to you. 


Check any item you are interested in or want informa- 
tion on and we will see that you have prompt, accurate and 
authoritative information or service. 


DO YOU NEED ANY OF THESE ITEMS? 


1 Accrual, Accounting and 









46 Forms 66 Rubber Stamps 










Audit Control 47 Forms, Continuous 
2 Adding Machines 48 Furniture 67 Safes, Fire and Burglar 
3 Addressing Machines Proaf 
4 After Hour Depositories 49 Glass Signs 68 Safe Deposit Boxes 
5 Alarms—Bank Vault 60 Globes 














69 Safety Paper 
70  ~ + Home and 
6 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 51 Ink Pocket 























57 Maps 


58 Night Depositori 
59 Night Po ng 












Locks 
80 Travelers Checks 


























It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand MSfNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Please have sent to us buying information on 
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THE CHASE 
As a New York Correspondent 


THREE widely recognized reasons why bankers in all 
parts of the country maintain accounts with the 


Chase — 


e Nothing gives a correspondent greater satisfaction 
than a dependable day-to-day service. 
The Chase is outstanding for the efficient way in which 


it handles the routine daily transactions of its corre- 
spondents. 


2. A correspondent benefits from widely diversified con- 
tacts with leaders in banking, business and industry. 


The Chase, because of its size, prestige and connections, 
is often in a position to be helpful in various matters of 
importance to correspondents. 


3- Correspondents appreciate the value of a friendly, 
helpful official staff in their New York banking 
connections. 

Correspondent bankers quickly develop friendly, per- 
sonal contacts with Chase officers who are familiar with 


the various sections of the country and to whom they 
can turn at any time for information and advice. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


National 9; State 47; Private 6 
National 40; State 54. 


New Branch Banks .. 
Reopened Banks 


Total 62 








Strats & Town 


Name or Bank and TRaNsir NuMBER 





Alabama 
Dadeville 
Prattville 


Arkansas 
Bald Knob 
Lake City 
Wilmar 


California 
Albany 


Avenal 
Blythe 


Barstow 


Fresno 
Loyalton 


Mariposa 


San Juan Capistrano 


San Pedro 
San Rafael 


Stockton 


New Smyrna 


Vero Beach 


O*itlanta 


Comer 
Damascus 
Garfield 
Pearson 
Royston 


Smithville 


Tallapoosa 


Carrollton 


Chicago 
Chicago Heights 


Oregon 


Roodhouse 


Bank of Dadeville 61-560 (Opened Sept. 4, 1935) 
Bank of Prattville (Opened Sept. 11, 1935) 


Bank of Searcy (Tellers Window of Searcy) 
Lake City Banking Co. (Opened Sept. 19) 


*The Wilmar Bankin Nag (Cooperative bank) 
81-721 (Opened 28) 


Mechanics Bank (Branch of none 90-1363 
(Opened Nov. 12) 

Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn. 
(Avenal Branch) 90-1355 (Opened ¢ Oct? 21) 

Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank (Blythe 
—. sf Riverside) 90-1362 (To open about 

ov. 

Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn , 
Barstow Branch of Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn., San Francisco 90-1364 
(Opened Dec. 9) 

Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn., 
Fulton-Fresno Branch 90-1365 ( Opened Jan. 6) 

*Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn., 
Loyalton Branch 90-629 (Opened Jan. 25) 

Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn., 
Mariposa Branch of Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn., San Francisco 90-1366 





(Opened Dec. 16) 
Bank of America National Trust & 
orwety Juan Capistrano Branch) ote yey 


widen and Merchants Bank 90-1359 
(Opened Aug. 30, 1935) 

Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn., 
eT) Field Branch 90-1360 (Opened Sept. 

*American Trust Co., Stockton Branch of San 
Francisco 90-1367 (To open on or before Mar. 15) 


*Bank of New Smyrna 63-524 (Opened Jan. 25) 


The Indian River Citrus Bank 63-523 
(Opened Nov. 7) 


The Peoples Bank 64-22 (Opened Sept. 3) 


Rowe Banking Co. 64-1127 (Incorporated as a 
state bank Oct. #10) 
oa Banking Co. (Private) 64-1166 
phe Aug. 10, 1935) 
*Cason Banking Co. (Private bank) 
(Not incorporated) 
The Citizens —— Bank (Private) 64-1130 


(Opened Dec. 2 
ommercial Ex a Bank (Private) 64-1165 
(Opened Aug. 5, 1935) 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank rvate | bank. Not 
incorporated) 64+715 (Opened Feb. 


Citizens Bank of Talla 64-1170 
(Opened Oct. 7, 19 





Greene County National Bank in Carrollton 50,000 
70-600 ed Dec. 14) (Conversion of Greene} Common 
County State Bank) 50, 


Madison-Crawford National ta of Chicago 
2-419 {Fe open about Feb. 1 

Chicago 1 Ye Bank 70-179 
pa ape A , 1935) Purchased certain 

National Bank & Trust Co. 

which yA! June 30, 1932) 

The Ogle County Nationa] Bank 70-2146 
(Opened Nov. 26) 


Roodhouse National Bank 70-615 
(Opened Dec. 16) 


Preferred 
200,000 
100,000 


50,000 


50,000 





Surnrius & 
Prorits 


$ 7,500 





PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 





T. C. Acree 
C. G. Smith 


Geo. MeVay 
E. A. Oslin 


C. H. McNulty 


000 |J. 8. Earman 


R. R. Lanham 
W. A. Rowe 


R. J. Richardson 


W. H. Wright 


8. E. Pierson 


T. H. Golightly 


000 |N. C. Eberly 


12,000 


“15,000 


G. M. Etnyre 


Hal 8. Gilmore 





R. B. Kelso 
J. W. Strange 


J. W. Hopson, Manager 
F. C. Carter 
R. A. McKinstry 


E. J. Fleischer, Manager 
J. Wilson, Manager 
M. C. Wells, Manager 


O. R. Hirschi, Manager 


J. B. Nielsen, Manager 
S. H. Sherwood, Manager 
W. H. Lemmon, Manager 


G. J. Hamilton, Manager 


R. L. Heustis 
T. B. Whipple, Manager 


C. C. Bradley, Manager 


J. R. DeBerry 
E. P. Poole 


R. T. Leppert 

W. N. Noell 

J. L. Crawford 

D. M. Cason, 
Cashier and Owner 

J. L. Summerlin, 
Owner & Operator 

Branson James 


Dorothy R. Hays 


W. H. Wright 


\Clyde Linder 


G. M. Johnson 
F. W. Landsea 


F. E. Allen 





Jas. M. Orr. 


(Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


Name GF Bank anp Transit NuMBER 


CaPiITAL 


oo PRESIDENT CasHIER 





Indiana 
Galveston 


Grand View 
Kingman 
South Bend 
Iowa 
Anita 
Delta 
Denmark 
Galva 
Granville 
Greeley 
Harvey 
Hubbard 


Kesley 
Lamoni 
Lamotte 
Littleport 
Little Rock 
Livermore 
Maurice 
Moulton 
Sabula 
Wapello 
Webster City 
Zwingle 


Kansas 
Kiowa 


Kentucky 


Lewisport 

Sanders 
Maine 

Phillips 
Massachusetts 

Belmont 


Cambridge 


Everett 


Malden 


Nashville 


Suttons Bay 
Minnesota 

Glencoe 

Lucan 

Maynard 

Thief River Falls 


Walnut Grove 


Mississippi 
Rolling Fork 


The Twelve Mile State Bank (Galveston Branch | 


|_ of Twelve Mile) 71-1293 (Opened Dec. 16) 

|Dale State Bank (Grand View Branch of Vale) 

| 71-1292 (Opened Oct. 1, 1935) 

|Fountain Trust Co. (Branch office of Covington, 

Ind.) 71-939 (Opened Oct. 14, 1935) 

|First Bank & Trust Co. (South Michigan Street 
Branch) (Opened Sept. 5, 1935) 


Anita State Bank 72-591 (Incorporated as a 


state bank Dec. 2) (Assumed deposit liabilities 


of the Anita Bank [Private]) 

| Hayesville Savings Bank (Uthce of Hayesville) 

(Opened Aug. 1, 1935) 

|Farmers Savings Bank (Office of Wever, Ia.) 
(Opened May 1, 1935) 

First Trust & Savings Bank 72-2170 
(Opened Sept. 14, 1935) 

Hospers Savings Bank (Office of Hospers) 
(Opened Jan. 2) 

Community Savings Bank (Office of Edgewood, 
Ia.) (Opened Sept. 19) 

|Marion County State Bank (Office of Pella, Ia.) 
(Opened Sept. 21, 1935) 

Security State Bank 72-1334 (Opened Oct. 14, '35) 
(Charter of Farmers Savings Bank, Garden City, 
closed july 2 1 1934 renewed and moved to 
Hubbard, Iow 

Iowa State Bank office of Clarksville, Ia.) 
(Opened Sept. 30, 1935) 

State Bank of Lamoni 72-2173 
(Opened Jan. 4) 

Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co. (Office of 
Maquoketa) (Opened Dec. 19) 

Community Savings Bank hn Office of 
Edgewood, Ia.) (Opened Sept. 19, 1935) 

Rock Rapids State Bank (Office of Rock Rapids) 
(Opened Nov. 19) 

Livermore State Bank 72-2174 
(Opened Jan. 15) 

Sioux County Savings Bank (Office of Orange 
City) | (License issued Dec. 9) 

Davis County Savi Bank 
(Office of Bloomfield, Iowa) 

Teeds Grove Savings Bank 
(Office of Teeds Grove) (Opened Jan. 2) 

State Bank of Wapello 72-2172 (Opened Nov. 1) 


First State Bank 72-2171 
(To open Oct. 15, 1935) 

Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co., Zwingle Office of 
Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co., Maquoketa 
(Opened Aug. 24, 1935) 


The First State Bank (Instituted Nov. 30) 
—— deposits of the First National Bank, 
ov. 


Citizens State Bank (Lewisport Agency of 
Owensboro) (Opened Nov. 9) 

Sparta-Sanders State Bank (Branch Office of 
Sparta) (Opened Oct. 15) 


Franklin County Savings Bank 
(Branch of Farmington) (Opened Dec. 23) 


Harvard Trust Co. (Belmont Office of Harvard 
Trust Co., Cambridge) To open Sept. 23, 1935 

Middlesex County National Bank (Branch of 
Everett) 53-56 (Opened Dec. 31) 

Middlesex County National Bank 52-209 
(Opened Dec. 31. Consolidation of Everett Bank 
& Trust Co., Lechmere National Bank, Cam- 
bridge, and Second National Bank, Malden) 

Middlesex County National Bank (Branch of 
Everett) 53-161 (Opened Dec. 31) 


City National Bank & Trust (Nashville Branch 
of Battle Creek) an 193 “yy Nov. 2) 

State Bank of Cedar (Suttons Branch of 
Cedar) 74-1192 (Opened July 22, 1935) 


Security State Bank 75-1616 (Opened Oct. 12) 


*State Bank of Lucan 75-1619 
(To open about March 1) 


Security State Bank 75-1618 
(Opened in January) 


Northern State Bank 75-1614 
(Opened Sept. 1, 1935) 


Citizens State Bank 75-1617 (Opened Nov. 1) 





Bank of Anguilla (Branch Office of Anguilla) 
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C. L. Noel, Manager 
S. A. Weller, in charge 


C. L. Zigler, in charge 


H. C. Faulkner 


R. E. Simpkins, Manager 
Harold Smalley, in charge 
E. W. Kammer 

B. A. Stallman, Manager 








Ethel R. Matthews, Manage: 
Lyman Bybee, Manager 
C. E. Drake 





George W. De Buhr, 
in charge 
V. L. Deskin 


C. C. Pust, Manager 
C. O. Bowen, Manager 


Paul Callen, Mgr. 

John Thomsen, Jr., 
in charge at present 

H. B. Hammer 

B. P. St. John 


C. C. Stebor, Manager 





10,000 5,000|C. H. McBrayer G. W. Lindley 


Common 


Surplus 


Ines Toler, Manager 


T. Deatherage, in charge 


F. 8. Boies, Manager 
Lloyd Weiler, Manager 


F..J. Heanly 
3,000)}W. H. Zimmerman Anton Kramer 
3,000|0. T. Haugen G. J. Eggen 
7,500|G. A. Beito Geo. Wirstlien 


Wm. A. Kuehl 





H. C. Greer, Manager 


(Continued on next page) 
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Waynesville \*Waynesville Security Bank 80-1804 10,000 5,000'S. T. Rollins W. L. Burchard 
| (Opened Feb. 1) | Common | Surplus 
15,000 
| Preferred | | 
Montana } . } 
Cut Bank Bank of Glacier County 93-519 (Opened Nov. 1) 30,000 |..........| W. H. Hoover George Theale 
ger Nebraska ‘ ~ } | } : 
Leigh Bank of Leigh 76-1331 (Opened Aug. 26, 1935) | 25,000) 2,500|J. J. De Lay Jos. B. Hines 
arge | 
" Mullen Bank of Mullen 76-1335 (Opened Jan. 2) 25,000|.......... Chris. Abbott Mr. Schloss 
seottsdluff First State Kank 74-1434 | 50,000) 13,000) V +" Redding H. 8. Stark 
Winside Winside State Bank 76-1336 (Opened Jan. 6) 10,000| 3 ,000/G. S . Farran E. T. Warnemunde 
ger | Surplus 
New Jersey P , 
|anager Bay Head Ocean County National Bank of Point Pleasant (..........).......... RE ET eT Mey epee rer rie 
Beach, Seasonal Agency of Ocean County} | | 
er National Bank of Point Pleasant Beach, Point | 
Pleasant. (Authorized Dec. 13. To operate) 
from May 1 to Nov. 1) 
Haddonfield *Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Co. C. Needham, Manager 
(Haddonfield Branch) 55-542 (Opened Feb. 10) 
New York p 
Batavia Bank of Batavia Office, Marine Trust Company |........../).......... Di etdeuesannnd danse E. R. Tomlinson, in charge 
of Buffalo 50-308 (Opened Jan. 14) | | 
East Aurora Bank of East Aurora Office, Marine Trust |... idee waweededesaaa angeaanenes R. S. Persons, Manager 
Company of Buffalo. 50-533 (Opened Jan. 2) } 
Rochester *A. Gioia & Brother, (Private Bankers) (Took |..........).......... ee a Lc Gddde abkienesiceniee 
over business of Sconfietti and Gioia, Private} | 
Bankers) (Rep. Jan. 31) | 
er North Carolina | 
Clyde *Haywood County Bank (Branch of Canton) ceridleremuo ica +o wees aeeeer ere Joyce Haynes, in charge 
(Opened Dec. 13) 
Elizabeth City re Ce Bs ip acecec bees cacdecctacuccseveedcectsauceeuennes A. G. Small ' 
rein A Greenville 66-914 (Opened Sept. 16, 1935) 
Forest City First Industrial Bank (Forest a MEE Evecndsscdtiaiwaiusticdcstaneaooeeal M. R. Reed 
Rutherfordton, N. C.) 66-916 | i 
(Opened Sept. 6, 1935) | 
t St Pauls Bank of Rowland (Branch of Rowland) = |.......... Dickie cakes ebiatkadeadeduneanaueueseands |E. B. Ward, Manager 
(Opened July 15, 1935) } 
Zebulon Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Zebulon Branch of |... sso... |. eee lcacc eee eees euaead aa tad R. V. Brown, Manager 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Rocky Mount, | 
N. C. 66-915 (Opened Sept. 3, 1935) | 
er 
North Dakota | 
Garrison Garrison State Bank 77-272 (Opened Nov. 2.) 15,000 5,000|M. J. Raschko |H. T. Holtz 
Assumed deposit liabilities of First National 
Bank in Garrison 
Glenburn Lincoln State Bank (Exchange Office of a te Puke Pc ugvmaeeshlehadnkeeetassece <atasaces P. B. Anderson, in charge 
Hankinson, N. D.) (Opened Aug. 5, 1935) | 
New Rockford First State Bank 77-121 (Opened Jan. 2) (Took | 25,000 | 29,000 Lewis Mortensen L. W. Schwoebel 
over assets and liabilities of First National Bank) | 
Tolley MeVille State Bank, Tolley Exchange of McVille |... 2.0...) 6 ccc cle ccc ccc cece reece cee eceees R. W. Cilley, Manager 
Ohio State Bank, McVille. (Opened Jan. 2) | | 
arge Garfield Heights Bank of Cleveland (Branch of Cleveland) =| .......... bctcvares bs cdadadvecdecssancawcseeesd iets cadesagaaweadceeebauane 
(Cleveland P. O.) 
Gibsonburg *Gibsonburg Banking Co. 56-630 | 35,000} 11,000|/F. C. Hornung R. E. Andrews 
(Closed July 30, 1934; reopened Jan. 30, 1936) | 
South Charleston The First State Bank 56-726 | 60,000 | 13,585) Mrs. Augusta E. Gross E. H. Hamner 
(Closed June 25, 1932; reopened Dec. 11, 1935) 
West Mansfield The Union Banking Co. 56-777 (Opened Jan. 2 25,000 | 11,000|J. M. Ahern L. S. Shoemaker 
Reorganization of Farmers State Bank, | Profits 
Jr. (Closed 1-17-33) and Union Banking Co. and 
(Closed 2-15-32) Reserves 
Oklahoma | 
Boley Farmers State Bank 86-1257 15,000 1,500| Forest Anderson E. E. Carter 
(Opened Sept. 9, 1935) } 
Claremore Rogers County Bank 86-1259 (Opened Jan. 6) 25, 000! 5,000'J. B. Milam G. O. Bayless ‘ 
Clinton *First National Bank in Clinton 86-182 50, ‘000| 15,000|F. A. Sewell Arthur Littell i 
: (Opened Feb. 10) (Replaces First National Bank) i 
Sterling Farmers State Bank 86-1256 | errr E. W. Dilling |G. W. Littlefield i 
(Opened Sept. 9, 1935) | | | 
or | | | i 
Bend *First National Bank of Portland, Bend Branch of|.......... rae tale eS Oa eee eS ES dat K. E. Sawyer, Manager 
ager . Portland. (Opened Jan. 20) } } 
Enterprise First National Bank of Portland, > Wevachvarabsondweideaeacentencens (chueeechdcusntetednasasenhasdsaneeennal i 
Branch (Authorised Aug. 31 1935) | ' 
La Grande ee EOIN ta Fac) acc cccccdenscucacateccssocscnseccctiacceuéeneceesnccenheueene | 
of United States National Bank, Portland } ) 
96-340 (Cpened Aug. 15, 1935) | 
Medford The First National Bank of Portland, Medford ci winw abcd tiade sas Weehtaebeseuanoan .........|A, A. Schramm, Manager i 
Branch of Portland 96-23 (Opened Nov. 29) | i 
Medford United States National Bank, Medford Branch |.......... RR Seer ne are ee mee ee G. T. Frey, Manager i 
(Branch of United —. — Bank, | } 
Portland) (Opened Dec. 2 } ' 
Nyssa The First National Bank of Portland a eer bit pocdgseeediadcuancamaneueeuanesiais bnhcnthociauaiaansaanals 
ins Portland) 96-342 (Opened Nov. 2) i 
Prairie City *Grant County Bank (Prairie City Branch of John| ae on oa nating ee went teed Gn dee cabene cae e cals Cae hee ae eee | 
Day) (Opened Dec. 31) 
| | | ; 
Peanartvania | | | } i 
Bradford Deposit Insurance National Bank of Bradford REPRE, Pe CET Eee ERR ee \J. A. Gaffney, Local 
pat ty (Opened Oct. 21. Business conducted | Manager in charge i 
ger under direction of Federal Deposit Insurance | } 
“a Corp.) | 
page) (Continued on next page) 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 

















State & Town Name or BaNnkK aNp TRANSIT NUMBER CaPITAL Surrius & PRESIDENT 


Paosree CasHIER 





















Canton Canton State Bank 80-817 $ 12,500 $ 3,125|W. A. Hawkins N. 8S. Norman 
(Opened Oct. 5, 1935) Common Surplus 
42,500 | . 
Preferred } 






Troy |Bank of Troy 80-1803 (Opened in Aug. 1935) 25,000 9 a [ra Russell R. H. Brown 
urplus d 
























































































































Strate & Town 


Pennsylvania 
Chicora 


Pitcairn 
Pittsburgh 
Shrewsbury 


South Carolina 
Blacksburg 


Dillon 


Dunbarton 


Lamar 
Johnsonville 
South Carolina 
McColl 
Ridge Spring 
St. Stephen 
South Dakota 
Brookings 
Chamberlain 


Deadwood 
Dell Rapids 


Faulkton 


Huron 
Madison 


Spearfish 
Wentworth 


Texas 
Amarillo 


Borger 


Vermont 
East Fairfield 


Jeffersonville 


Stowe 


“oe 


Washington 
Cheney 


Davenport 


Grandview 
Harrington 
Mason City 
Palouse 
Prosser 
Reardan 
Ritzville 
Spokane 
Sprague 


Sunnyside 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 





Butler County National Bank & Trust Co. 
(Chicora Branch of Butler) (Opened Dec. 2) 

*First National Bank (Pitcairn Branch of 
Wilmerding) 60-1757 (Opened Feb. 10) 

|Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, East Liberty 
Branch (Opened Oct. 22, 1935) 

|*York Trust Co. (Branch Office of York) 
(Opened Dec. 2) 


*The Blacksburg Depository 67-719 
(Opened Jan. 25) 

*Anderson Brothers, Bankers 67-720 
(Opened Feb. 1) 

Dunbarton Cash Depository 67-718 
(Opened Jan. 2) 


*Lamar Cash Depository 67-721 
(Opened Jan. 28) 

Johnsonville Cash Depository 67-716 (Opened 
Oct. 21. Charter issued Oct. 17) 


McColl Cash Depository 67-672 (Reorganization 
of Citizens Depository, Inc., which went into 

| voluntary liquidation Aug. ig, 1933) 

|Enterprise Cash Depository (Opened Oct. 9, 1935) 

|Allen’s Depository 67~717 (Opened Dec. 2) 


|Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
| Falls, ee Branch 78-856 
| (Opened Aug. 3 
| Northwest Socnirity National Bank of Sioux 
| Falls, Chamberlain Branch 78-863 
| (Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
|First National Bank of Lead (Branch of Lead) 
| 78-57 (Opened Dec. 21) 
|Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Dell Rapids Branch 78-848 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
Faulk County State Bank 78-874 
| (Opened Dec. 10) 
|Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
ue Huron Branch 78-39 

(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
| Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Madison Branch 78-865 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
|First National Bank of Lead, Spearfish Branch 
| 78-124 (Opened Dec. 21) 
Dakota State Bank (Branch Office of 
| Colman) (Opened Dec. 2) 


\*The American National Bank of Amarillo 88-100 
| (Charter issued Jan. 11. Successor of American 
| State Bank) 


|\*Panhandle State Bank 88-861 (Opened Jan. 21) 


Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
| (Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 
|Union Savings Bank & Trest Co. 
(Branch of Morrisville, Vt. 
|Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 





Virginia Industrial Corp. (Opened in Oct.) 


Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane and 
— Branch of Seattle 98-149 

| med Dec. 28) 

rhe id National Bank and Union Trust Co., 

| Davenport Branch 98-231 (Opened Dec. 14) 

The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Grand View Branch of Spokane 98-249 

| (Opened Dec. 14) 

|The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 

| Harrington Branch of Spokane 98-187 

| (Opened Dec. 14) 

Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane and 

| Eastern Branch of Seattle 98-462 

| (Opened Dec. 28) 

|The ld National Bank and Union Trust Co., 

| Palouse _— of Spokane 98-124 

| (Opened Dec. 14) 

|The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 

| ama Branch of Spokane 98-138 

| med Dec. 14) 

ithe ld National Bank and Union Trust Co., 

| Reardan Branch of Spokane 98-195 

| (Opened Dec. 14) 

|The bid National Bank and Union Trust Co., 

| Ritzville Branch of Spokane 98-110 

| (Opened Dec. 14) 

Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane and 
Eastern Branch of Seattle 28-4 

(Opened Dec. 28) 

|The Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 

| feracue Ss Branch of Spokane 98-305 

Dec. 14) 

nue bid National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Sunnyside Branch of Spokane 98-134 
(Opened Dec. 14) 





| CaPITaL 


Common 


Surpius & 
PrRorits 


$ 250 
Surplus 

2,000 
Surplus 











A. N. Sifford 
B. B. Anderson 


1,000|F. H. Dicks 


.|J. W. Beasley 


E. F. Prosser 


W. L. Brannon 


E. W. Stevens 
D. H. Lightner, V. P. and 
Mer. 


P. V. Olson, Manager 


J. 8. Bachmayer 
C. E. Voight, Manager 


C. J. Odegard, V. P. and 
Mgr. 


J. H. Paul 


). Deahl 





AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


CASHIER 


R. L. Montag, Manager 


.|\J. S. Hughes, Manager 


J. B. Quinn 
H. H. Anderson 


| 


|H. H. King 


. W. Beasley 


G. C. Powell 


M. E. Brigman, Jr. 


Katrina K. Allen 
|R. W. Krueger, Asst. Mgr. 


M. D. Schamber, Asst. Mgr. 


Sharpe McCullough 


G. F. Crow 

R. L. Soule, Agent 

Mrs. Elsie C. Smith, Agent 
Nan W. Pike, Agent 


F. R. Cox, Sec.-Treas. 


W. B. McLaren, Manager 


. |B. W. Hughes, Manager 


R. W. Duncan, Manager 


. |Jake Hopp, Jr., Manager 


. |H. W. Schildknecht, 


Manager 


C. E. Funkhouser, Manager 


G. O. Bastien, Manager 


B. W. Hughes, Manager 


Wm. A. Pearce, Manager 


Executive Vice-President 
in charge 
R. R. Jones, Manager 


J. T. Robertson, Manager 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 



























































































































































































Strate & Town NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER | Caprran ean PRESIDENT CasHIER 
er Wisconsin 
Belmont ey ee ns Ce cn ceedheeccbddaaehondscuesedesecdeceacceness F. H. Prussing, Manager 
, Station of Platteville) (Opened § Sept. 31 21) > . 
Cornell Northwestern State Bank ( ivi np ond iad avy tk@badaed bee elbadaesaedacsdesdudeunaaes W. L. Graf, Mar. 
Disbursing Station of Chippewa Falls, Wis.) 
ned Oct. 11, 1935) 
Eleva |B of Osseo (Receiving I Fo 5c one nculnecudeasee tein cuddadesneedmeeasdaken E. A. Nelson, Manager 
ee Bank of Osseo, Osseo, Wis.) 
d Peophoe Bank tRecsivine & Diab Stati 
Endeavor a. es ursing MM Pewccncsccclecdacdseeselecedsdanscccencnccacteeuse] ooaequnnndacabesaaenaaeen 
a Coloma) (Opened Sept 2, 1935) : 
Exeland Dairyland State Bank (Receiving & Diebursi iswacdavediawedwadedabeseueerenakueeneaccanaeal’ H. O. Whittemore, 
Station.of Bruce) (Opened July 16, a Asst. Cashier 
Haven Bank of Sheboygan (Receiving & Disbursing 64d pacacnd ide nudd ence tebedeannedsedccadeigeonnas E. B. Scheib, Manager 
Station of Sheboygan) (Opened Oct. 26) r 
Reedsburg |Farmers and Merchants Bank 79-1089 $ 50,000 $ 6,000 C. G. Wiesler Lucille A. Siemandel, Asst. 
(Opened Dec. 3) Surplus Cashier 
Rio re ee ee I De sc cocicccd he sccccseceleceageacesestntcesanceeens E. T. Hughes, Manager 
te tation of Fall River) (Opened Dec. 9) 
Sand Creek Bank of New Auburn (Receiving & Disb —_ ae CicgWedeleweces 000 fratebececededsseesaadesaaa Margaret Anderson, 
Station of New Auburn) Cgorezed © 3 in charge , 
end Sheldon Dairyland State Bank (Receiving Dibarcing 96 ews 60b 66 beasicesncce |e heseneesdensecsesedacee cope mee 
Station of Bruce) (Opened July te 1935) ine $ 0 
Taylor Jackson County Bank (Receiving & Disbursing btw aah baeletkwadhheetetesenbescenuaseadaaeeaan Arthur Erickson, in charge 
Station of Jackson —— Boeke Black River 
Mer Falls) (Opened Sept. 3, 1935) 
t. Mgr. 
er 
eda MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATIONS, ABSORPTIONS 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 
er Stats & Town P ee ee a Former Name How Caancep | Caprrat — PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Alabama 
Birmingham eo a Savings andTrusts Industrial Savings Bank > > oe i eddd Seeedies se bSdcddacessbas cada detiedacesteeuee 
—% an. 
Cordova Cordova Citizens Bank Citizens Bank and Cordova creer $15,000 $2,584 E. W. Long M. H. Johnston 
61-278 State Bank Nov. 21 } 
Ensley First National Bank of Eneley Bank & Trust Co. /Takem over and |......ccccleccccccccclecccccccccccccccsloccccccsccccosees 
Birmingham, Ensley | o ted as 
Branch 61-532 — Branch, 
|_ Aug. | i } 
Tarrant First National Bank of Tarrant American Savings (Taken overand |.......... Micanenedta Lic cecedneceedeceeeeeseocesouneunnd 
Bi . Tarrant Bank o as } 
, Agent Branch 61-516 | Tarrant } } 
Branch, | | 
Aug. 24 
Farmers Bank 81-226 First National Bank |Bought assets 11,672|W. N. Wilkinson i 
_ (voluntary liquidation) | and assumed Asst. C: 
. it 
liabilities 
anager Aug. 22 
California ; f 
Los Angeles Security-First National Security-First National Bank|Branch title «=»... cele cee eee le eee e ee ee eeeeeees ict. ccnubeun ema | 
ager Bank of Los Angeles, of Angeles, Tenth & cha | } 
Broadway & Olympic | Broadway Branch Oct. 19 | } 
nager Branch 16-262 4 | 
Los Angeles Security-First National Security-First National Bank/Branch title «=»... 2... cele ccc ew ele cece ee eeeeeenees etuwwadencadaaeee } 
Bank of Los Angeles, of Los Angeles, Tenth & c } 
nager Olympic & Bronson Bronson Branch Oct. 19 | 
Branch 16-102 | 
Los Angeles Security-First National Security-First National Bank|Branch title pudeddnddulad adoscccenevesccedecdevesmadwasesads aera 
Bank of Los Angeles, of Los Angeles, Tenth & cha: 
Olympic & Flower Flower Branch Oct. 19 
Branch 16-138 . 
Manager McCloud |Bank of America National (McCloud National Bank ONEEOE |. ccc dacecabecmnacedcs Sis awkehanan dames L. E. McGonagle, 
Trust & Savings Assn., Bank of | Manager 
(McCloud Branch of America Na- 
ager San Francisco) 90-631 tional Trust & 
nager 
anager Florida } 
Fort Myers |The Morris Plan Bank of Morris Plan Co, Title 32,000 6,000|A. R. Stansifer \D. W. Lambe, 
. Fort Myers 63-458 Rep. Jan. 7 | Treas. 
aii Jacksonville Morris Plan Savings Bank (Morris Plan Co. ys Sees Serie oo (C. P. Rendall =f. cc cece cscceecs 
resident : 63-22 Rep. Dec. 13 
St. Augustine Morris Plan Savings Bank |Morris Plan Co. (Branch of {Title =f. ee eee elon eee eeeee cascade dewaekeensddinswaneseeeeeel 
ger (Branch of Jacksonville) | Jacksonville Rep. Dec. 13 } 
Tallahassee Morris Plan Savings Bank (Morris Plan Co. (Branch of [Title = 8 «=f... ee ee lee eee ee ee |e sceeecesceesceesleeecsecereeeeres 
lennget (Branch of Jacksonville) | Jacksonville) Rep. Dec. 13 
Barwick Citizens Banking Co. Barwick Banking Co. aa.» Iiegacwedacdiodadeeeenn i cuuudauedbheasin Eunice Chapman | 
— (Private) 64-1142 | (Private) Eff. Jan. 1 - Bese") ee gs 
page) 3 _ t 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION. REORGANIZATIONS, ABSORPTIONS, 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Strate & Town 


Georgia 
Boston 


Jeffersonville 


Metter 
Pavo 


Indiana 
Fairbanks 


Iowa 
Clarksville 


Harvey 


Maquoketa 


New Hampton 


Orange City 


Kansas 
Horton 


St. Marys 


Kentucky 
Sparta 


Wilmore 


Michigan 
Bronson 


Coldwater 
Detroit 


Minnesota 
Chisago City 


Minneapolis 

Morris 

Pine River 

St. Paul 
Mississippi 


Corint 


Chamois 





Present NAME AND 
TrRaNsir NUMBER 
[Peo les Banking Co. 
rivate) 64-383 
lpey les Cash Depository 
(Private) 64-1162 
|Metter Banking Co 
(State) 


|Greene Banking Co. 
(Private Bank Not 
incorporated) 64-1136 


|Peoples State Bank, 
| Fairbanks Branch 71-746 





Iowa State Bank 72-1395 


Marion County State 
Bank 72-1367 


Maquoketa Bank & Trust 
Co. 72-1853 


Hampton 72-364 


|Sioux C tte Savings Bank 
72-1454 


Marion County State Bank, 
72-1367 





*Bank of Horton 83-150 


St. Marys State Bank 
83-1439 


Sparta-Sanders State 
Bank 73-607 


The Wilmore Bank 


(Agency of Farmers Bank. 
Nicholasville) 


Peoples State Bank 74-454 


Branch County Savings 
Bank 74-229 


*The Detroit Bank 9-9 


Chisago State Bank 
75-772 


Citizens Morris Plan Co. 
17-113 


Morris State Bank 75-1450 


\Pine River State Bank 
75-1412 


Citizens Morris Plan Co. 
(Branch of Minneapolis) 


Merchants & Farmers Bank 
85-107 





United Bank of Chamois 
80-919 


*First National Bank in New|N 


Former Name 





Boston Banking Co. 
(Private) 
Twiggs Cash Depository 


Metter Banking Co 
(Private) 


\Pavo Banking Co. 


| 
|Fairbanks State Bank 
| 


Kesley State Bank, Kesley 


First National Bank 


Security Savings Bank, 
Zwingle 


New First National Bank 


Maurice 


Marion County State Bank, 
Harvey 


Willis State Bank, Willis, 
with Bank of Horton, 
Horton 

St. Marys Bank (Private) 


Sparta State Bank, Sparta, 
and Sanders Deposit 
Bank, Sanders 


Farmers Bank (Agency of 
Nicholasville) 


First State Savings Bank 
Coldwater National Bank 


The Detroit Savings Bank 


First State Bank, Grasston 


Citizens Co. of Minnesota 
and Northwest Morris 
Plan Co. 

Farmers State Bank, Cyrus, 
and Urbank Farmers 
State Bank, Urbank 
(Parkers Prairie P. O. ) 

Farmers State Bank of 
Guthrie, Inc., Guthrie 


Northwest Morris Plan Co. 
(Branch of Minneapolis) 


Corinth Bank & Trust Co. 


Bank of Chamois and 
Peoples Bank 





Sioux County Savings Bank, 


How CHANGED 


Incorporated as a 
state bank 


Eff. Jan. 1 


Assets purchased 
Aug. 19 by 
Peoples State 
Bank, Farmers- 
burg, and 

rated as 
airbanks 
Branch 


Moved and 
changed title 
Sept. 30 

Reorganization 
Eff. Aug. 23 


Moved and 
changed title 
Aug. 24 

Title 
Eff. Jan. 14 





Amended articles 
of incorporation 
and moved to 
Orange City 


ec. 

Moved to Pella 
after taking 
over assets of 
First National 

, Harvey, 

which went into 
voluntary 
liquidation 
Aug. 23 


Merger 
Rep. Feb. 4 


Changed from 
private to 
state bank 
Oct. 11 


Merger 
Eff. Oct. 15 


Title 
Rep. Jan. 8 


Title 

Rep. Oct. 25 
Absorbed 

Oct. 12 


Title 
Eff. Jan. 16 


Moved and 
changed title 
Dec. 2 


Merger 
Rep. Oct. 30 


Merged and 
moved to 
Morris Oct. 28 


Moved and 
changed title 
Nov. 12 


Title 
Rep. Oct. 30 


Amended charter 
and changed 
title Jan. 5 


Succeeded 
Aug. 19 








25,000 


12,500 
Common 


12,500 
Preferred 
30,000 


25,000 
Common 


12,500 
mee 


ar.» 


50,000 


75,000 
Common 
Preferred 

1,500,000 
Common 

4,000,000 
Preferred 


10,000 

10,000 
Capital 
Notes 











Sunrwus al 


Paorits | PRESIDENT 


CasHIBR 


| 


$ 2,000/L. S. Leach 
Surplus | 
5,000/H. A. Kennard 


‘Pat Adams 
Nita Belle Lee 


W. H. Bradbury, 
Manager 


W. F. Bushing H. N. Reints 


K. H. Bean W. R. Crane 
| 


9,000)F. J. Stebor H. R. Joiner 


22,000/C. C. Sheakley J. F. Kennedy 


Henry DeGroot 


aon). H. Bean 


Herman 
Rowenhorst 


\w. R. Crane 





| 
| 


D. A. Johannes 


12,000/B. B. Norris 


6,000/H. Pessimier J. P. Murray 


| 
8. Slaughter |H. C. Records 


IR. W. Cutler 
H. L. Van Dusen 


6,000|A. D. Hunsicker 
26,130|M. W. Wimer 
Undivided 
Profits 
1,000,000\J. M. Dodge 





Kenneth Paton 
| 


3,000/A. T. Westrom iB. J. Muus 


| 
Daniel Stang \Albert Skrien 


2,000)/A. J. Waldron Oscar Dahl 


L. E. Watson R. E. Price 


W. D. Townley A. A. Schmudde 








| 








(Oontinued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, 





AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


REORGANIZATION, ABSORPTIONS 








Strate & Town 


Missouri 
Rhineland 


Montana 
Chinook 


Harlem 


Lewistown 


ebraska 
Rushville 


New Jersey 
East Orange 


East Orange 


New Mexico 
Carlsbad 


Portales 


Tucumcari 


New York 
Clyde 


New York 
Brooklyn 


Richmond Hill 
(Borough of 
Queens) 


North Carolina 
Canton 
Cooleemee 


Raleigh 


North Dakota 
McVille 


Ray 
Wyndmere 


Ohio 
Cleveland 


Findlay 
Middletown 


Napoleon 


Napoleon 


Shelby 


RAND 


Passane NAME AND 
Transit NuMBER 


Peoples Savings Bank 
846 (Opened Aug. 27) 


|First State Bank 93-387 


| 
|\Security State Bank 93-434 


Northwestern Bank of 
Lewistown 93-516 


Union State Bank 76-372 


Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Essex County Trust 
Branch 





Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Central Avenue Branch 


American Bank 95-129 


Portales National Bank 
95-62 


First National Bank in 
Tucumcari 95-38 


Citizens Bank of Clyde 
50-1016 


Lawyers Trust Co. 1-757 


Lawyers Trust Co. 
(Brooklyn Office) 

Richmond Hill Savings 
Bank 1-442 





*Hay = County Bank 
66-51 


Durham Loan & Trust Co. 
(Branch of ) 
66-335 

Greensboro Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Greensboro 
66-782 


MeVille State Bank 
77-1062 


Citizens State Bank 77-368 


Farmers State Bank 77-301 


*Central National Bank of 
Cleveland 6-4 


The First-American Bank 
& Trust Co. 56-226 


Community Bank 56-516 
—. 
ug. 23) 
Community Bank 56-516 








































Former Name How Cuanomp | Caprrau Pee & PRESIDENT CasHIER 
|Farmers Savings Bank /Taken over $ 12,500 $ 5,000\B. H. Eldringhoff |J. E. Meritt 
| Aug. 27 Common 
12,500 
|First State Bank, Zurich = Aug. 5, ; \J. W. Acher A. H. Dorn 
|/Turner State Bank |Title Eff. Dec. 2 25,000 14,000 H. P. Thronson R. R. Thronson 
Northwestern Bank & Trust/Title 25,000 16,000\F. L. Dissly Brooke Hartman 
Co. Rep. Dec. 16 Common 
25,000 
Preferred 
Union Bank Assets taken 20,000 8,000G. E. Ellsworth | R. E. Marek 
over and Common 
a liabilities 10,000 
assumed Aug. 8) Pref 
Essex County Trust Co., Business acquired|..........).......--. DC hadcewacuess wads Herbert Adams 
East Orange Sept. 30 b 
Fidelit: nion 
Trust Co., 
Newark and 
operated as 
branch in Eas’ 
Essex County Trust Co. - —¥ in « on desdelhanredddacitedeunensnuau wens R. J. Hooper, 
(Branch) Sept. 30 b: Asst. Sec. and 
x —} nion Asst. Treas 
ios rand 
operated as a 
branch 
First National Bank, Moved and 50,000 oo T. Beals E. M. Brickley 
Carrisoso absorbed : 
First National Bank, Moved and 25,000 13, 8. Click D. B. Stone 
Elida changed title Common 
Aug. 12 10,000 
f | Preferred 
First-American National Title SERS ae! AA rere H. B. Jones Earl George 
Bank in Tucumcari Eff. Jan. 1 } 
Citizens Trust Co. Conversion 100,000 16,000/H. C. Bray J. 8. Spaid, 
Eff. Nov. 26 Common Treasurer 
65,000 
: |Debentures ° : 
Lawyers County Trust Co. |Title 2,000,000} 2,017,870\Orie R. Kelly W. H. Grief, 
Eff. Dec. 23 | Treasurer 
Lawyers Count: won Trust Co. |Title Miecweucendhanscaedeesbgaaneas covenescepeneentanensedaaen 
(Brooklyn O Eff. Dec. 23 
- ss Bank of Richmond ae -. | bvessnanas 1,078,933) Frederick Boschen |R. J. Taylor, Sec. 
Hi Eff. Aug. 26 
Bank of Clyde, Clyde Moved and | ere Edwin Fincher T. H. Haynes 
changed title | 
Dec. 1 
Bank of Cooleemee Succeeded |enesecceeelececcccccclecccceencecceeres G. R. Dupuy, Mar. 
| 
Greensboro Joint Stock Moved 250,000 50,000|I. F. Hall G. L. Lyons, 
Land Bank of Greensboro,| Dec. 12 } Surplus Treasurer 
Greensboro 
a State Bank, Moved and 15,000 4, has. Dockter J. M. Lund 
Tolley changed title 6,000) Surplus 
Jan. 2 Capital 
Notes 
First State Bank, Wheelock - and 15,000 4,000/Wm. Raymond W. S. Raymond, 
a? title Asst. Cash. 
Farmers State Bank, Moved » ba a aded cae eWUSeReER gadseudeneeeeedes John Kirkhus 
Mooreton Nov. 25 
Central United National Title 5,000,000} 1,535,710)A. H. Seibig W. E. Caldwell, Jr. 
Bank Eff. Feb. 1 Common | Surplus, 
8,000,000) Profits and 
Preferred | Reserves 
*First National Bank 56-190|First National Bank & Trust|Title 210,000 131,000|;W. A. Hollington |J. B. Swartz 
Co. Eff. Jan. 15 Common 
210,000 
Preferred 
American Trust & Savings |M ,000 231,000)J. A. Aull R. H. Snyder 
Bank and First & Mer- Es. Nov. 12 250,000 
chants National Bank apital 
Notes 
Commercial State Bank Assets and 100,000 30,000|F. C. Dielman W. C. Wachtman 
unrestricted liabilities 
transf 
Aug. 26 
Napoleon State Bank Title 00,000 30,000|F. C. Dielman W. C. Wachtman 
(conservator bank) Eff. May Surplus 
*The Citizens Bank of Shelby|The Citizens Bank e 00,000 41,108|H. G. Hildebrant |W. B. Kuhn 
56-486 Rep. Feb. 4 25,000 
Debentures 
“(Continued o on , next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATION, ABSORPTIONS 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


: - PRESENT NAME AND > : * | \SurpLus & 
TATE & Town Tessey NUMBER ForMER NAME How CHANGED CapitTar | Puogite PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 





| 
Oklahoma 
Pawhuska First National Bank in |American National Bank | Title | $25,000! $ 37,000C. F. Stuart 
Pawhuska 86-188 Eff Jan. 2 
Purcell First State Bank 86-912 \First National Bank, Wash- |Moved and 25,000) 3,747\C. M. Holliday 
ington (voluntary ous title | 
liquidation) Nov. 9 


Oregon | | 
La Grande First National Bank of First National Bank, | Assets acquired 
Portland (La Grande | La Grande | by First | 
Branch of Portland) National Bank 
96-328 | of Portland, 
| Portland, 
Aug. 12 and 
operated as La) 
| Grande Branch 
Lakeview First National Bank of |\Commercial National Bank | Assets purchased 
| Portland (Lakeview | and liabilities 
Branch of Portland) assumed by 
96-285 First National 
| Bank of 
Portland, Port- 
land an 
operated as 
Lakeview 
Branch, Eff. 
| Sept. 23 
First National Bank of |First National Bank Assets purchased 
Portland (Tillamook and deposit lia- 
| Branch of Portland) bility assumed 
| 96-101 by First Na- 
| tional Bank of 
heer and 
operated as 
Tillamook 
Branch. 
Eff. Sept. 30 


iFirst National Bank of |First National Bank Liabilities 

Portland (Union Branch) — and | 

96-96 | 
purchased by | 

irst National 
Bank of Port- 
land, Portland, 
Aug. 29 and 
operated as a 
branch 





Pennsylvania 
Bethlehem Union Bank & Trust Co. iE. P. Wilbur Trust Co. Succeeded | J 150,000'C. H. Graff 


60-255 Nov. 18 
Philadelphia *Land Title Bank and Trust|Real Estate-Land Title and /Title 


oe ae moore oe. Feb. 1 [occ ccccccslensccecece Poasetwncnnccniens 


Wilkes-Barre Hanover National Bank of |Hanover Bank & Trust Co. |Conversion |Henry Weigand 
Wilkes-Barre 60-66 New charter 
issued Sept. 27| 200,000 } 


Youngsville |Youngsville National Youngsville Savings Bank (Succeeded 12,000|C. H. Kay 
| Bank 60-986 Oct. 14 
South Carolina - | 


Ehrhardt \*Enterprise Bank 67-287 Enterprise Bank, Smoaks Moved Jan. 13 


South Dakota ; 
Colman Dakota State Bank 78-639 |Wentworth Bank, Went- Moved and ’ 6,000|A. J. Harrington 
| worth o—— title 


Huron iFirst National Bank in Security National Bank Title 
Huron 78-860 Rep. Sept. 19 
Philip \First National Bank ’ First National Bank, Philip |Consolidated 
| (Philip Branch of Rapid with First 
City) 78-247 National Bank, 
Rapid City, 
Nov. 2, and 
a. as 
| . Philip Brar.ch 
Sioux Falls \Northwest Security _ Security National Bank & (Consolidation 86,007 |C. R. Clarke 
National Bank of Sioux Trust Co., Sioux Falls, Eff. Aug. 31. | 

Falls 78-4 Brookings County Bank, Head office 

Brookin; ational located at 
Bank & Trust Co. " Sioux Falls 
Chamberlain, New First and branches 
National Bank in Dell at Brookings, 
Rapids, Dell Rapids, Chamberlain, 
National Bank of Huron, Dell Rapids, 
Huron, and Northwestern | Huron and 
| National Bank, Madison Madison 

Tennessee 


Clarksville First National Bank 87-68 /|Clarksville National Bank (Merger 
with First National Bank Eff. Oct. 9 


Jackson Jackson Finance & Trust Jackson Bank & Trust Co. (Title. Reported, 
| Co. |} Oct. 10, 1935 


Watertown |Watertown Bank & Trust Lebanon Bank & Trust Co., |Title 

| Co. (Branch of Lebanon (Branch of Lebanon) Rep. Jan. 8 
| Bank & Trust Co. 
Lebanon) 





Texas 


/Texas Bank & Trust Co. |Farmers & Merchants State | Absorbed 125,000 26,470, W. B. Williams 
32-77 Bank, Carrollton Dec. 14 | Common | 


| 100,000 | 
Debenture mee 














C. T. Evertson 


Cy Ellinger 


A. K. Parker, Mgr 


.C. F. Snider, Mgr 


W. J. Riechers, 
Manager 


J. F. Hutchinson, 
Mgr. 


E. J. Buckley, 
Treasurer 


G. R. Schults 


F. G. Beckenbach 


iC. W. Harrington 


\J. V. Lowe 


R. M. Hawkins, 
Manager 


Mike F. Reed 


| 


(Continued on next page) 
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MERGERS, 


Present NAME AND 
| Transit NuMBER 


Strate & Town 





Utah 












CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


CONVERSION, REORGANIZATION, ABSORPTIONS 


AND CHANGES IN TITLE 





Former NaME 


— “ — 











| | 
How Cuancep | CaprraL 


Surpius & 
| Prorirs 





PRESIDENT CasHIER 






|_« 
Tremonton Bear River State Bank Wellsville State Bank, Moved and $ 25,000 Dkk Od beRKIKdehcckededaduds<taeuneeaauee 
| 97-97 Wellsville | changed title 
| Aug. 10 
Vir; , 
Newport News |Bank of Hampton Roads Industrial Loan Bank | Title 55,000 $ 9,000 J. E. Webb W. T. Rilee 
| 68-721 Eff. Nov. 1 
Washington } ? : 
Everett xr - Bank & Trust Co., Security National Bank PR) Oo io 2 could ecadddccdenedeaeaetecisues H. H. Hansen, 
_— Branch of } Peoples Bank Manager 
ttle) 98-4 & Trust Co., 
Seattle, and 
operated as } 
| verett | 
e Branch = 
, ? Eff. Nov. 1 | 
Mount Vernon Seattle-First National Bank, |First National Bank of Title beans oucddbecnaseidhebauuecucosuaanee Frank C. Pickering, 
Mount Vernon Branch of |. Seattle, Mount Vernon Eff. Dec. 28 Manager 
Seattle 98-347 Branch of Seattle 
Olympia Seattle-First National Bank, |First National Bank of PS Se Evhaceeddaueeadeacees .|Reno Odlin, 
Olympia Branch of Seattle, Olympia Branch Eff. Dec. 28 | Vice President 
Seattle 98-57 of Seattle | 
Raymond Seattle-First National Bank, |First National Bank of Seay Cceerrrrere veeererce Serer rry corr . Joel F. Gould, 
Raymond Branch of | Seattle, Raymond Branch Eff. Dec. 28 Manager 
Seattle 98-92 | of Seattle } | 
Seattle Seattle-First National Bank, |First National Bank of | Title 8,000,000; 2,668,660|M. A. Arnold H. C. MacDonald 
19-2 Seattle Eff. Dec. 28 | 
Seattle *Seattle Trust and Savings (Seattle Trust Co. Title 550,000 373,111|\Cebert Baillargeon |K. Winslow, Jr. 
Bank 19-57 Eff. Jan. 15 | 
Shelton Seattle-First National Bank, |First National Bank of . TBP Ane Serer Seep ere rer Louis Weinel, 
bw Branch of Seattle | Seattle, Shelton Branch Eff. Dec. 28 Manager 
| | 
Sumner Seattle-First National Bank, |First National Bank of a SO eres Seer eres Sere err oe W. G. Potter, 
Sumner Branch of Seattle | _—_ ed Branch Eff. Dec. 28 Manager 
| of Seattle } | 
Yakima National Bank of Yakima First National BankjIn liquidation, § [..........)... cc ccccclecccccccccccccess R. M. Hardy, 
Commerce of Seattle assets taken V.P.& i. 
(Yakima Branch) 98-22 | over and 
liabilities 
} assumed b: 
| National Bank 
of Commerce 
of Seattle and 
r) ted as 
akima Br. 
Eff. Sept. 15 
West So . " 
Oak New River Banking & New River Banking & NOU EE “Nac ccdevacdlecccdéusdalecéddsucnecuascesioensensnsauauee 
Trust Co. 69-236 Trust Co., Thurmond 
Coon Valley *Westby-Coon Valley State |Coon Valley State Bank Pn te Mae ae Ed mats ae Reais eae a ake aeieabe 
Bank 79-493 | Eff. Jan. 14 | 
Fall River Rio-Fall River Union Bank /First State Bank Title | 25,000 6,000, C. A. Wright C. C. Frederick 
79-523 Eff. Dec. 9 25,000) 
Capital 
. Notes | 
Westby *Westby-Coon Valley State |Coon Valley State Bank Title PRA er rey We eed hls paired I. M. Knutson, 
Bank (Westby Station of | (Receiving & Disbursing Eff. Jan. 14 Manager 
Coon Valley) | 








__ Station of Coon Valley) 














Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
National 28; State 93; Private 14 

WEEE Sk cancecdcedevcaccacesseeseseeds 135 
Branch Banks: State 27 


ARKANSAS 


Doddridge—Doddridge State Bank. 81- 
5983—Placed in hands of Bank Com- 
missioner for liquidation as of Sept. 19. 

Wilmar—Bank of Wilmar. 81-460—Vol- 
untary liquidation Dec. 27. 


CALIFORNIA 


Albany—American Trust Co. (Albany 
Branch of San Francisco) 90-1027— 
Consolidated with West Berkeley 
Branch, Berkeley, Oct. 26. 
Berkeley—American Trust Co:, Clare- 
mont Office of San Francisco, Calif. 
90-1284—-Consolidated with Elmwood 
Office, Sept. 14. 

El Cerrito—Mechanics Bank, Potrero- 
San Pablo Branch. 9-1303—Consoli- 


dated with Fairmount-San Pablo 
Branch, Nov. 12. 
Le Grand—*Le Grand Bank. 90-792— 


Purchased by First National Bank in 
Merced, Merced, Jan. 11. 
Loyalton—*Sierra Valley Bank. 90-629— 
Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, Jan. 25. 
Oakland—American Trust Co., E. 14th 
and 78rd Ave. Office of San Francisco, 
Calif. 90-1271—Consolidated with Elm- 
hurst Office, Oct. 19. 
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Oakland—American Trust Co. 40th- 
Telegraph Office of San Francisco, 
Calif. 90-1274—Consolidated with 40th- 
Piedmont Office, Oct. 19. 


Oakland—American Trust Co., Glenview 
Office of San Francisco, Calif., 90-1272 
on ae with Park Blvd. Office, 

ct. 19. 


Oakland—American Trust Co., Market- 
15th Office of San Francisco, Calif., 
90-1273—Consolidated with West Oak- 
land Office, Oct. 19. 

Richmond—American Trust Co., Point 
Richmond Office of San Francisco, 
Calif., 90-1286—Consolidated with 
Richmond Office, Oct. 5. 

Richmond—American Trust Co., 23rd- 
MacDonald Office of San Francisco, 


Calif., 90-1287—Consolidated with 
Richmond Office, Oct. 6. 
San Francisco—American Trust Co., 


Market-Van Ness Office 11-158—Con- 
ee with Civic Center Office, Oct. 


San Francisco—American Trust Co., 
Presidio Ave. Office. 11-146—Consoli- 
reg | with Fillmore-California Office, 

ct. 5. 

San Francisco—American Trust Co., 7th 
Ave.-Irving Office. 11-134—Consoli- 
dated with 20th-Irving Office, Oct. 5. 

San Francisco—Bank of Canton, Ltd. 
(Branch of Victoria, meagre) Taken 
possession of by Supt. of Banks, Sep- 
— 4, 1935 due to closing of Head 

ce. 





Saratoga—American Trust Co., Sarato- 
ga Office of San Francisco, Calif. 90- 
ee with San Jose Office, 

ct. 6. 


COLORADO 


Laird—Laird State Bank. 
untary liquidation Dec. 14. 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington—*Citizens Savings Bank, Inc. 
62-18—Discontinued banking business 
Sept. 9, 1935. Certain assets purchased 
and deposit liabilities assumed by In- 
dustrial Trust Co. 


FLORIDA 


La Belle—Bank of La Belle. 63-273- 
Sept. 12. Taken over by Department 
for liquidation. 

Vero Beach—Farmers Bank. 63-294— 
Conservatorship terminated Nov. 6. 
Bank in voluntary liquidation. 


82-264—-Vol- 


GEORGIA 

Blakely—*The Exchange Bank (Private). 
64-1152—Dec. 31. 

Comer—Rowe Banking Co. 64-1127— 
Discontinued as a Private Bank. In- 
corporated as a state bank Oct. 10, 
under same title. 

McRae—Parker Banking Co. 
+) ‘Penaeus 

Pearson—The Murray Bank. (Private) 
64-1130—Purchased by the Citizens 
Exchange Bank, Dec. 2. 


(Private) 
Reported Jan. 
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Pe IN REWER AG FOF = ap PRUE Se 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
t Indicates Press Report 


Name or Bank 


State « Town 


| Caprrau 


SuRPLUS «& 
Prorits 


CoRRESPONDENT 





Arkansas i 
Gould 


Jasper 


tBank of Star City 
(Branch of Star City) 
tBank of Jasper 


Illinois | 
Chicago 


Indiana 
Montpelier 


tCosmopolitan National 
| Bank (801 N. Clark St.) 


| tMontpelier State Bank 


Iowa 
Cleartield *State Savings Bank 
(Office of Sharpsburg) 
(Certificate issued Jan. 27) 
*Kellogg Savings Bank 
(Office of Kellogg) 
(Certificate issued Jan. 27)! 
Minnesota | 
Olivia tCitizens State Bank | 


Missouri 
Salisbury 





Sully 


tFarmers Exchange Bank 


North Carolina 


Lumberton tRobeson Loan & Trust Co. 


West Virginia 


Huntington tCommerce National Bank 





First State Bank 
(Approved Oct. 18) _ 


Wisconsin 
Marshfield 


HAWAII 


Honolulu—* International Trust Co., Ltd. 
Being dissolved. Reported Jan. 27. 


IDAHO 


Hagerman—First National Bank. 92- 
135—Voluntary liquidation Jan, 1. 


ILLINOIS 


Armstrong—Farmers State 
1145—Began voluntary 
prior to June 30, 1935 

Carrollton—Greene County State Bank. 
70-600—Discontinued as a state bank. 
Converted to Greene County National 
Bank in Carroliton, Dec. 14. 

De Land—*First National Bank. 70-1059 
—Jan. 13. In voluntary liquidation. 
Murphysboro — *Murphysboro Savings 
Bank. 70-288—Merged with First Na- 

tional Bank, Jan. 14. 

Roodhouse—Roodhouse Bank. 70-615— 
Converted to Roodhouse National 
Bank, Dec. 16. 


Bank. 70- 
liquidation 


INDIANA 


Freetown—*Farmers 
71-758—Jan. 7. 

Greencastle—*Central Trust Co. 71-404 
—Feb. 1. After sale of assets to Cen- 
tral National Bank. 

Wallace—Farmers Kank 71-939—Taken 
over by Fountain Trust Co., Covington, 
Indiana and deposits transferred to 
Kingman branch office of Fountain 
Trust Co. which opened Oct. 14. 


Bank (Private). 


[OWA 


Anita—Anita Bank, Private. 72-591— 
Deposit liabilities assumed by Anita 
State Bank Nov. 30. 

Greeley—Citizens State Bank (Office of 
Hopkinton, Ia.) Taken over by Com- 
munity Savings Bank, Edgewood. Rep. 
Sept. 26. 

Hubbard—Security State Bank (Office 
of Radcliffe. Iowa.) Closed Oct. 12. 
Lamoni—Decatur County State Bank. 
(Office of Leon) Discontinued Jan. 4. 
Orange City—Orange City National 
Bank. 172-1905—Deposit liability as- 
sumed by. Sioux County Savings Bank. 

Maurice, Dee. 9. 

Vancleve—*Melbourne Savings Bank 
(Office of Melbourne) Closed Feb. 1 by 
order of Board of Directors. 


KANSAS 


Fostoria—Fostoria State Bank. 83-1174 
—Liquidated Sept. 24. Certificate sur- 
rendered Oct. 28. 

Harlan—First State Bank. 83-859—Vol- 
untary liquidation Dec. 4. 
Kiowa—First National Bank. 83-306— 
Converted to The First State Bank 

under new charter Nov. 30. 
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Isaac Chambers, in charge 


M. S. Long, Pres. 
Lyman Parsons, Cashier 


$ 5,000 Frank Kercher and 
Surplus H. W. Schroer 


W. O. Thompson and Frank 
MeNeill 


200,000 100,000 O. T. Frick 


Surplus 


25,000 15,000 ... 


Milan—Milan State Bank. 83-942—Closed 
in Oct 1935. Final dissolution Dec. 13. 


KENTUCKY 


Smith Mills—Smith Mills Deposit Bank. 
73-604—In process of liquidation. Some 
of approved assets taken over and 
deposit liabilities assumed by Ohio 
spiler National Bank, Henderson, Oct. 


South Carrollton—Citizens Bank. 738-606 
—Voted to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion Sept. 16 

West Louisville—Farmers Bank. 73-634 
—Placed in liquidation Dec. 16 


MAINE 


Phillips—Phillips Savings Bank. 
—Deposit liability assumed by Frank- 
io — Savings Bank, Farmington, 
dec. . 


MARYLAND 


Darlington—Harford Bank (Branch of 
Bel Air). Closed. Accounts moved to 
Bel Air. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge—Lechmere National Bank of 
Cambridge. 53-56—Consolidated with 
Second National Bank, Malden and 
Everett Bank & Trust Co., Everett as 
Middlesex County National Bank, 
Everett, Dec. 31. 

Everett—Everett Bank & Trust Co. 53- 
209—Consolidated with Lechmere Na- 
tional Bank, Cambridge and Second 
National Bank, Malden as Middlesex 
County National Bank, Everett, Dec. 
31 


Malden—Second Nattional Bank. 53-161 
—Consolidated: with Lechmere Nation- 
al Bank, Cambridge and Everett Bank 
& Trust Co., Everett as Middlesex 
County National Bank, Everett, Dec. 
31. 


MICHIGAN 


Crystal Valley—Farmers Exchange Bank 
(Private). 74-943—Paid off depositors 
in full, Aug. 24, 1935. 

Elberta—Bank of Elberta (Private) 74- 
839—Discontinued. Rep. Oct. 38. 

Ellsworth—Citizens Bank, Private. 174- 
915—Nov. 30. 

Fowler—Peoples Banking Co. (Private) 
74-1088—Receiver appointed Aug 13. 
Lennon—Lennon State Bank. 74-707— 
Closed Nov. 26. Receiver appointed 


ec. 6. 
Mikado—Mikado Bank of Sleeper, Mer- 
rick & Co. (Private) 74-742—In pro- 
cess of liquidation. Rep. Sept. 23 


52-180 . 


MINNESOTA 


Belle Plaine—First National 
317—Voluntary liquidation, 
Aug. 19, 1935. 


MISSOURI 


Clark—*Bank of Clark. 80-922—Closed by 
order of its Board of Directors Jan. 28, 

Cole Camp—*Peoples Bank. 80-545— 
Closed by order of its Board of Di- 
rectors Feb. 6. 

Ellington—*Ellington Bank. *80-711—En- 
tered voluntary liquidation Jan. 31. 

Hannibal—*Mark Twain Bank. 80-51— 
Closed Jan. 14 for liquidation. 

Houstonia—Houstonia Bank. 
Dec. 31. 

Keytesville—Farmers Bank of Chariton 
County. 80-521—Dec. 6. 

Laredo—Bank of Luredov (Private). 80- 
598—Discontinued Aug. 12, 1985. 

Powersville—*Farmers 3Zank. 80-714-— 
Closed for liquidation Jan. 31. 

Raymore—Bank of Raymore. 80-1180— 
Sept. 20. 

St. Joseph—Bank of North St. Joseph. 
36-53—In hands of State Banking De- 
nartment ae of Ang. 28. 1936 

Salisbury—*Traders Bank. 80-1485—In 
liquidation Jan. 10. 

Waynesville—*Waynesville State Bank. 
80-1641—-Voluntary liquidation Jan. 31 


Bank. 15- 
effective 


80-1034— 


NEBRASKA 


Bloomington—Bloomington State Bank 
7&-431—Voluntarv liquidation Ort. & 
Elyria—*Elyria State Bank. 76-721— 

Liquidated Jan. 2. 

Roca—Bank of Roca. 76-854—Voluntary 
liquidation Dec. 39. 

York—*First State Savings Bank. 76-39 
—Voluntary- liquidation. Deposit lia- 
bilities transferred to First National 
Bank, Jan. 15 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Derry—Derry Savings Bank. 
Voluntary liquidation Dec. 21. 
Derry—Nutfield Savings Bank. 
Voluntary liquidation Dec. 21. 


NEW JERSEY 

Bay Head—Bay Head National Bank. 
55-670—Assets purchased by Ocean 
County National Bank of Point Pleas- 
ant Beach, Point Pleasant. Dec. 10. 

Haddonfield—*Haddonfield Trust Co. As- 
sets taken over and deposit liability 
assumed by Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co., Camden, Feb. 10. 

Hoboken—Jefferson Trust Co. 55-114— 
Taken over for liquidation by Com- 
missioner of Banking & Insurance. 
Sept. 30. B 

Livingston—Livingston State Bank. 55- 
686—Dec. 21. In liquidation. 2 

Montclair—*Montclair National Bank. 55- 
545—Purchased by Montclair Trust Co., 
Jan. 9 and operated as their Watchung 
Plaza Office. 

Paterson—Merchants Trust Co. 55-566— 
Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of’ Banking & Insurance July 10, 1935. 

Paterson—Security Trust Co. 55-651— 
Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Rankine & Tnaurance Inly 10. 1935 

Trenton—*Hanover-Capital Trust Co. 55- 
83—In liquidation since Dec. 7 


NEW YORK 


Batavia—Bank of Batavia. 50-308— 
Merged with Marine Trust Co. of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, Jan. 14. , 

East Aurora—Bank of East Aurora. 50- 
533—Merged with Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, Buffalo, Jan. 2. kf 

New York City—*Banque Commerciale 
de Bale (Branch office) Discontinued 
Dec. 31. 

New York City (Boro of Bronx)—*Irv- 
ing Trust Co., (Bronx Branch) Discon- 
tinued. Reported Jan. 13. ‘ 

Rochester—*Sconfietti & Gioia (Private 
bankers). 50-25—Discontinued and 
business taken over by A. Gioia & 
Brother, (Private bankers). Reported 
Jan. 31, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Canton—*Bank of Clyde. (Tellers Win- 
dow of Clyde) Discontinued. 
Mount Holly—*Bank of Mount Holly 
66-842—Voluntary liquidation Jan. 25. 
Polkton—Farmers Bank & ‘Trust Cov. 
(Agency of Rockingham. N. C.) 66-420 

—Discontinued. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Garrison—First National Bank in Gar- 
rison. 77-272—Discontinued Nov. 1. 
Deposit liabilities assumed by Garri- 
son State Bank 

New Rockford—First National Bank. 
77-121—-Discontinued Jan. 2. Assets 
and liabilities taken over by First 
State Bank. 


54-92— 


54-94— 
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OKLAHOMA 


Capron—Bank of Capron. 86-1126—Voted 
voluntary liquidation Sept. 1. 

Clinton—*First National Bank. Deposit 
liability taken over by First National 
Bank in Clinton, Feb. 10. 

Leflore—First State Bank. 86-809—Liq- 


uidated Dec. 31. 
pPurcell—Purcell Bank & Trust Co. 86- 
liquidation. Certain 





190—Voluntary 

assets purchased by First State Bank, 

Purcell, Nov. 9 
Ripley—Farmers State Bank. 


86-621— 
Voluntary liquidation Dee. 31. 


OREGON 
Bend—*Lumbermens National Bank. 96- 
322—Voluntary liquidation Jan. 20. 


Absorbed by First National 
Portland, Portland, 
Enterprise—Wallowa National Bank. 96- 
107—Business assumed by The First 
National Bank of Portland, Portland, 
Sept. 3 and operated as Enterprise 
branch. ‘ 
Medford—First National Bank. 96-23— 
Taken over by The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, Nov. 29. 
Medford—Medford National Bank. 96- 
24—-Purchased by United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Dec. 2. 
Prairie City—*First National Bank. 96- 
214—Voluntary liquidation Dec. 31. Ab- 
sorbed by Grant County Bank, John 


Day. 
Troutdale—Troutdale Bank. 96- 
liabilities transferred to 


Bank of 


State 
299—Deposit 
Citizens Branch of United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Dec. 7 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford—Commercial National Bank. 
60-368—Taken over by National Bank 
Examiner Oct. 1. 

Pittsburgh—City Deposit Bank & Trust 
Co. 8-56—Deposit liabilities assumed 
by Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Oct. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Deadwood—First National Bank. 78-57 
—Consolidated with First National 
Bank of Lead, Lead, Dec. 21. 
Spearfish—Bank of Spearfish. 78-124— 
Cancelled charter. Deposit liabilities 
assumed by First National Bank of 
Lead, Lead, Dec. 21. 

TENNESSEE 

Adams—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 


87-774—In process of liquidation. Ex- 


pect to close by March ist. Reported 
January 6, 1936. 
Elizabethton—Elizabethton Trust Co. 


87-754—-Receiver appointed to liqui- 
_date this concern. Reported Oct. 30. 
Erwin—*Citizens Bank. 87-778—Closed 
for liquidation Jan. 10. 
Hornsby—Bank of Hornsby. 87-669— 
Voluntary liquidation Dec. 13. 
Pleasant View—Home Bank. 87-624-+ 
Voluntary liquidation Sept. 16. 


TEXAS 


Allison—First State Bank. 88-2150—Vol- 
untary liquidation Aug. 3, 1985 


Alto—First National Bank. 88&-704— 
Taken over by Continental State 
Bank. Dec. 21. 

Amarillo—*American State Bank. 88- 


100—Succeeded by The American Na- 
tional Bank of Amarillo, Jan. 11. 
Buna—Buna State Bank. 88-1709—In 
liquidation Oct. 28. 
Center Point—Guadalupe Valley Bank. 


88-994—-Entered voluntary liquidation 
Nov. 30. 

Lampasas—*Stokes Brothers, Bankers 
(Private) 88-394—-Discontinued Nov. 


ai. 
Midway—Midway State Bank. 88-1875 
eres voluntary liquidation Dec. 


Cisco—Cisco State Bank. 88-379—Vol- 
untarv liquidation Aug. 5. 1935. 
Panhandle—*First State Bank. 88-861— 
To be liquidated. Moved to Borger as 
Panhandle State Bank. 
Presidio—Presidio Valley Bank. 88- 
2155—Closed Nov. 18 for liquidation. 
Skidmore—Skidmore State Bank. 88- 
1296—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 19 
Somerset—First State Bank. 88-2008— 
Entered voluntary liquidation Jan. 2. 
Spearman—First National Bank. §88- 
1086—Voluntary liquidation Dec. 23. 
Deposit liability assumed and certain 
assets acquired by First State Bank. 
Sweeney—First State Bank. 88-1853— 
Entered voluntary liquidation Oct. 24. 
Tolar—Continental State Bank. 88-1322 
—Dec. 24. In liquidation. 
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Wichita Falls—State Trust Co. 88-1931 
Voluntary liquidation Aug. 
Wylie—Farmers & Merchants’ State 


Bank. 88-2146—Dec. 10. Assets sold to 
State National Bank, Garland. 


VIRGINIA 


Capeville—*Capeville Bank 
Farmers & Merchants 
Cape Charles) 
Reported Jan. 16. 

Dendron—*Bank of Sussex & 
(Branch of Wakefield). 
discontinued Feb. 21. 

. 


(Branch of 
Trust Bank, 
68-443—Discontinued. 


Surry 
68-217—-To be 


WASHINGTON 


Cheney—Spokane & Eastern Trust Co., 
Branch of Spokane. 98-149—Succeeded 
by Seattle-First National Bank, Spo- 
kane & Eastern Branch, Cheney. 

Davenport—Bank of Davenport. 98- 
231—-Taken over by The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Co., Spokane. 
Dec. 14 and operated as a branch. 

Grandview—First National Bank. 98- 
249—Taken over by The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Co., Spokane, 


Dec. 14 and operated as Grandview 

Branch. ‘ 
Harrington—Harrington State 3ank. 

98-187—Taken over by The Old Na- 


tional Bank and Union Trust Co.., 
Spokane, Dec. 14 and operated as 
Harrington Branch. 

Mason City—Spokane & Eastern Trust 
Co., Grand Coulee Dam _ Branch of 
Spokane. 98-462—Succeeded by Seattle- 
First National Bank, Spokane and 
Eastern Branch of Seattle, Dec. 28. 

Medical Lake—First National Bank. 98- 
274—Consolidated with The Old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Reardan Branch, Reardan, Dec. 14. 

Palouse—Security National Bank. 98- 
124—-Taken over by The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Co., Spokane, 
Dec. 14 and operated as a branch. 

Pomeroy—Knettle State Bank 98-116— 
Permitted to go into voluntary liqui- 
dation, Oct. 2. 

Prosser—Prosser State Bank. 98-138— 
Taken over by The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Co., Spokane, Dec. 
14 and operated as Prosser Branch. 


Reardan—First National Bank. 98-195 
—Taken over by The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Co., Spokane, 
Dec. 14 and operated’ as Reardan 
Branch. 

Ritzville—First National Bank. 98-110 
—Taken over by The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Co., Spokane, 
Dec. 14 and operated as_ Ritzville 
Branch. 

Spangle—State Bank of Spangle. 98- 


304—Consolidated with The Old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Svokane, Dec. 14. 

Spokane—Spokane & Eastern Trust Co. 
28-4—Consolidated with First National 
Bank of Seattle. Seattle. under title of 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
Dec. 28. 

Sprague—First National Bank in 
Sprague. 98-305—Taken over by The 
Old National Bank and Union Trust 
Co., Spokane, Dec. 14 and operated as 
Sprague Branch. 


Sunnyside—First National Bank. 98-134 
—Taken over by The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Co.. Spokane, 


Dec. 14 and operated as Sunnyside 
Branch. 

Washtucna—First State Bank. 98-323— 
Consolidated with The Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Co., Ritzville 
Branch, Ritzville, Dec. 14. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cameron—Cameron State Bank. 69-168 
—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 15. De- 


posit Hability assumed by First Na- 
tional Bank. 


WISCONSIN 


Catawba—*Catawba State Bank. 79-933 
—In liquidation. Assets sold to First 
National Bank in Phillips, Phillips. 
Dec. 31. 

Friendship—Friendship State Bank. 79- 
533—Dec. 7. 

Haven—State Bank of Haven. 79-904— 
Absorbed by Bank of Sheboygan, She- 
boygan, Oct. 26. 

a in of Linden. 79-585—Nov. 

Rio—First State Bank. 79-393—Out of 
business. Absorbed by Rio-Fall River 
Union Bank, Fall River, Dec. 9. 

Sand Creek—Bank of Sand Creek. 79- 
979—Assets purchased by Bank of New 

Auburn, New Auburn, Oct. 23. 











Solon Springs-——First State Bank. 
880—Deposits assumed by 
State Bank, Superior, Dec. 28. 

Superior — American Exchange 
79-3—Merged with Union 
Bank, Jan. 1. 


79-979 
Superior 





Bank. 
National 


New Federal Reserve Board 


Marriner 8. Eecles was designated chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System on February 3. 
He was appointed for a term of four 
years, the maximum time under the Bank 
ing Act of 1935 that a member may serve 
as chairman. President Roosevelt presented 
commissions to four of the five other mem- 
bers of the Board at the same time, as 
follows: M. 8S. Szymezak, of Illinois: 
Joseph A. Broderick, of New York; Ron- 
ald Ransom of Georgia; and John McKee, 
of Ohio. The other Governor—Ra'ph W. 
Morrison, of Texas—was absent from- 
Washington, but it was stated that he 
was to receive a commission. The terms of 
the Banking Act of 1935 provide for a 
board of seven members, thus leaving one 
governor yet to be appointed. 


Union Trust, Pittsburgh, 
Retires Irwin 


After 45 years of active association 
with the Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, 
John <A. Irwin, vice-president, retired 
shortly after the first of the year. Mr. 
Irwin joined the Union Transfer and 
Trust*Co., predecessor of the present in 
stitution, upon its organization in 1889, 
and has been widely known in Pittsburgh 
banking and business cirles for the past 
two generations. 


Kauffman Honored 


B. F. Kauffman, president of the Bank 
ers Trust Company of Des Moines, Ia., 
has been nominated for the 1935 Des 
Moines Tribune community service award. 


First National, Atlanta, 
Advances Speas 


J. W. Speas, of the First National Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga., was promoted to vice- 
president at the annual directors meet 
ing. Mr. Speas joined the bank staff in 
1930, following 20 years as an associate 
professor of mathematies at the Georgin 
School of Technology. 


Detroit Promotions 


The National Bank of Detroit an 
nounces the advance of two assistant vice- 
presidents, C. H. Haberkorn, Jr., an¢ 
James J. O’Shea, to vice-presidencies. 


Reiter Director, City 
National, Columbus 


Walter P. Reiter, vice-president, has 
been elected a director of the City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Columbus, O., 
to take the place of the late William J. 
Thompson. 
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Convention Calendar 


National Conventions 


A. B. A.—date to 
Francisco 

A. I. B.—June 8-12. Seattle, Wash. (Olym- 
pie Hotel) 
Reserve City Bankers—April 20-22, 
Miss. (Edgewater Gulf Hotel) 
F. A. A.—September 14-17—Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Midwest Banking Conferenee—April 2-3 
Chicago, Illinois. (Stevens Hotel) 

Southern Banking Conference—March 26 
27—Memphis, Tenn. (Hotel Peabody) 

Mid-Continent Regional Conference, Na- 
tional Assn. of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers—May 15-16—Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mortgage Bankers 
Memphis, Tenn. 
National Assn. Mutual Savings Banks— 

May 13-15—Atlantie City. (Hotel Tray- 
more) 
I. B. A.—not selected yet 


be announced. San 


Biloxi, 


Assn.—Oct. 7-9- 


State Conventions 


Alabama—May 21-22—Montgomery. (Jeff 
Davis Hotel) 

Arkansas—May 21-22—Hot Springs. (Ar- 
lington Hotel) 

California—May 20-22—Sacramento. (Ho- 
tel Senator) 

Colorado—June 19-20—Glenwood Springs. 

Delaware—September 10 (tentative) Re- 
hoboth. 

D. C.—May 28-31—White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. (Greenbrier Hotel) 

Georgia—April 23-25—Augusta 

Illinois—May 25-27—St. Louis, Mo. 

Indiana—May 21-22—Indianapolis. 

Kansas—May 4-6—Kansas_ City, 
(Municipal Auditorium) 

Louisiana—April 13-14—Monroe. 
Frances) 

Maryland—May 21-22—Atlantiec City. 

Michigan—June 26-29—Mackinac Island. 
(Grand Hotel) 

Massachusetts—June 11-13—Swampscott. 
(New Ocean House) 

Mississippi—May 19-20—Memphis, Tenn. 
(Peabody Hotel) 

Missouri—May 4-6—Kansas City. (Munic- 
ipal Auditorium) 

New Hampshire—Probably in May. 

New Jersey—May 21-23—Atlantic 
(Ambassador Hotel) 

New Mexico—May 15-16—Raton. 

North Carolina—June 7-12—Shipboard to 
Bermuda. 

North Dakota—Sometime in June. 

Oklahoma—May 7-8—Tulsa. (Mayo Ho- 
tel) 

Pennsylvania—May 20-22—Atlantie City. 
(Hotel Traymore) 

Rhode Island—Sometime in June. 

Tennessee—May 19-20—Memphis. 
body Hotel) 

Texas—May 19-21—Houston. 

Utah—June 22-23—Bryce Canyon. 

Vermont—Early in June—Morrisville. 

Virginia—June 18-20—Virginia Beach. 
(Cavalier Hotel) 

West Virginia—June 
phur Springs, Va. 

Wisconsin—June 22-24—Milwaukee. 
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Figures 


In 1929 the largest single block 
of wealth, 22% of the whole, was 
made up of dwellings, the homes of 
the people, valued at 102 billion 
dollars. 


Of the 25 million houses and lots 
in this country, 17 million are owned 
by their occupants, most of the 
others are the small investments of 
the same individuals. In cities, 70% 
of this property is free of mortgage, 
and banks hold only one-fifth of 
such mortgages as exist. 


Of the six million farms, three 
and one-half million are owned by 
the men who operate them, and 
600,000 of these owners rented addi- 
tional land. 


Almost two-thirds of our e¢rop 
land is owned by the farmers who 
harvest it. 


In 1930 the mortgaged farms were 
worth 21 billion dollars and the 
mortgages totaled less than seven 
billion dollars. About 30% of the 
farm mortgage claim was held by 
farmers themselves, active and re- 
tired; 32% by farmers’ local finan- 
cial institutions and insurance com- 
panies, and 19% by governmental 
agencies. 


During the calendar year 1935, 
income of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was $33,472,861 
in excess of interest and expenses. 


The number of farms bought from 
the 12 Federal Land banks by farm- 
ers and investors in 1935 was al- 
most double the number for 1934, 
and more than double that for 1933. 


Not many realize that the inde- 
pendent merchants are still doing 
more than twice all the volume done 
by both the department stores and 
the chains. Every time a wholesaler 
goes out of business, somebody says, 
‘‘Going! Going!! Gone!!!’’ But do 
you know what the facts are? The 
census figures show that during the 
four years of the depression from 
1929 to 1933 the decrease in the 
number of wholesale houses was 


RAND 


3.2%, for chain store units the 
decrease was 4.5%, and for manu- 
facturers 33.66%. The per cent of 
decrease in manufacturing units 
ten times that of the wholesaler! 


In one peak month this past year, 
two Chicago air transport com- 
panies carried nearly 42,000 passen- 
gers, United Air Lines carrying 21,- 
122, and American Airlines, Ine., 
20,497. 

About 60% of American farms 
have no mortgage against them. 


Federal land banks hold about 
650,000 farm mortgages with a total 
value of approximately 2 billion dol- 
lars, and at an interest rate of 
about 4%. 


The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation announced that its as- 
sessment on 14,208 federally insured 
banks during the first six months of 
1936 will amount to $17,345,000. 


The Nature Of Dividends 


By GABRIEL A. D. PREINREICH 
Published by the author 
17 East 42nd St., New York City 
Price $2.50 

To credit department managers, 
loan officers and administrative off- 
cers, this new book offers a useful 
discussion of earnings, income, and 
dividends. It outlines many basic 
principles on which important bank- 
ing action may be based. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would be splendid if 
every director in every bank could 
have the principles in mind which 
are discussed by Mr. Preinreich. 

He goes into the subject of earn- 
ings and payments to stockholders 
thoroughly, at a time when there are 
many problems to be handled by 
bank executive officers regarding 
this important subject. An indica- 
tion of what is covered is to be had 
from some of the chapter titles as 
follows : 

Dividends in Cash, Property, and 
Evidences of Indebtedness 

Stock Rights 

Warrants 

Distributions 
counting 


in Fiduciary Ac 
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a Ftamburger and a Bottle of Pop? 


Instinct tells you that this isn’t just the type of hos- 
pitality he would expect of his banker. But instinct 
may easily fail to warn you on certain other matters 
which customers expect of their banks. 


Take bank stationery, for example: People of aver- 


age intelligence do know the difference 
between a good letterhead and a shoddy 
one. They do know the difference between 
a check book that is well and attractively 
bound, and one that begins to look moth- 
eaten about the time the tenth check is 
drawn. They know good checks from bad 


Uh 


ones. (We are not referring to the N. S. F. variety.) 

They know and appreciate good stationery, not be- 
cause they have been educated to it, but because they 
have eyes, and a sense of touch. And it is not only the 
customers with large balances who have discrimina- 


tion in such matters. 

Public relations is a problem today which 
banks are facing with a new understanding. 
Do you know of many better opportunities 
to build customer good will at small cost 
than by furnishing and using stationery of 
reasonably good quality? 


This advertisement is sponsored in the interests 
of better relations between banks and public by 


THE INSTITUTE OF BANK STATIONERS 


120 Wall Street, New York 





No doubtful routes possible if your bank checks | 


are printed or lithographed on Arrowhead Safety. 
The popular horizontal line pattern delicately 
visible in Arrowhead Safety is at once apparent, 
and a convincing protection from those crimin- 
ally inclined whose hands it might fall into along} 


its journey. 


For a low-priced safety check paper no better” 
choice could be made than Arrowhead Safety. In- 
addition to its protective feature its smooth, lint 
less writing surface defies the stubbiest pens;— 


its sturdy body, the roughest handling. 
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